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ONLY  GREYHOUND 


serves  <So  masty  cities  •.towns.,  communities 


Yep,  that's  Main  Street  of 
our  little  town.  We  love  it  here 
—  and  yet  we're  within  easy 
reach  of  big-city  advantages, 
traveling  by  Greyhound  for 
business,  shopping  and  shows. " 


So  coTu/efue^tZ^Y . .  So  ecovtoyruca/ty. 


/ 


"We  think  our  farm 's  the  best 
in  this  county!  And,  when 
we  like,  we  can  catch  a 
Greyhound  into  town— for 
my  music  lessons,  Mom's  club, 
Dad's  Grange  meetings." 


2V,     ---^^^M8p ' 


If  you  travel  anywhere,  any  time,  in  any  of  these 
48  States  or  in  Canada— consider  this:  Greyhound 
serves  more  cities,  towns  and  communities  than  any 
other  transportation  system.  Its  service  is  exceed- 
ingly frequent,  most  conveniently  timed,  following 
famous  scenic  highways.  There's  a  big  saving  on 
almost  any  trip. 


Advertisement 


I'll  Never  Forget 

By  Josh  M.  Drake,  Jr. 

THE  horrors  of  war  are  never  forgotten 
by  combat  veterans  but  as  the  months 
and  years  slip  by  they  are  thrust  back 
in  our  memories  like  old  souvenirs  that 
are  dug  out  of  the  closet  and  examined 
less  and  less  frequently  as  time  goes  by. 
The  big  things  fade  but  sometimes  the 
little  things  that  you  hardly  glanced  at 
then  seem  to  become  more  vivid  as  time 
goes  by — such  as  this  incident.  .  .  . 

I  was  serving  as  a  platoon  leader  in  the 
25th  (Tropic  Lightning)  Division  when  it 
happened.  Our  regiment  was  opposing  a 
Jap  force  in  the  town  of  Lupao,  on  the 
island  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines.  On  this 
particular  day  several  Japs  were  dug  in 
behind  a  stone  wall  and  were  holding  up 
our  advance  with  automatic  weapons. 

In  an  effort  to  destroy  this  position  I 
armed  myself  with  several  grenades  and 
attempted  to  crawl  down  a  small  ditch 
that  led  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  enemy 
position.  As  a  whole  platoon  of  riflemen 
opened  fire  to  attract  the  Nips'  attention 
I  slowly  started  making  my  way  toward 
the  enemy  position. 

I  was  forced  to  crawl  over  the  bodies  of 
three  Americans  who  had  fallen  the  day 
before  when  our  attack  was  repulsed. 
I  hardly  noticed  them  but  when  I  came  to 
the  fourth  one  I  stopped  a  moment.  It 
wasn't  his  horribly  contorted  face  that 
caused  me  to  stop,  it  was  his  hand.  He 
was  lying  with  his  left  hand  flung  over  the 
top  of  the  ditch.  The  fingers  were  spread 
wide  apart  and  dug  into  the  earth  as  if 
he  had  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
pull  himself  up  and  take  one  more  step 
toward  the  enemy.  It  was  an  infantryman's 
hand,  mud-caked  and  grimy  with  days  of 
accumulated  dirt  and  filth.  On  the  third 
finger  of  his  hand  was  a  plain  golden 
wedding  band  that  sparkled  in  spite  of 
the  mud  and  dirt.  I  stared  for  a  moment, 
immediately  dismissed  it  from  my  mind, 
and  crawled  on  to  accomplish  my  mission. 
I  was  wounded  an  hour  later. 

I  thought  no  more  of  the  incident  for 
months,  but  one  night  while  lying  in  an 
army  hospital  safely  back  in  the  States  it 
came  back  to  me  in  a  dream  so  vivid  that 
I  awoke  expecting  to  find  myself  back  on 
Luzon  in  that  muddy,  blood-drenched 
ditch. 

The  incident,  pushed  out  of  my  mind  at 
the  time,  had  been  photographed  on  my 
brain  and  it  will  doubtless  stay  with  me  as 
long  as  I  live.  A  day  or  night  never  passes 
that  I  don't  see  that  mud-caked,  grimy 
hand  with  the  sparkling  gold  wedding  ring 
on  it.  To  me  it  symbolizes  the  utter  need- 
lessness,  cruelty  and  folly  of  war. 


From  where  I  sit 
it/  Joe  Marsh 


Who  Gets  Off  Easiest  - 
Men  or  Women? 

Maybe  you  saw  that  poll  recently 
on  who  has  the  easiest  life — men  or 
women  ?  Of  course,  the  men  voted  that 
the  women  did,  and  the  women  voted 
vice  versa. 

It  would  be  the  same  in  our  town — 
take  any  family.  Thad  Phibbs  envies 
his  Missus  spending  the  day  at  home, 
with  no  hot  office  to  attend  to.  And 
Sue  envies  Thad  his  luncheons  with 
the  boys;  and  his  evening  glass  of  beer 
with  friends  (while  she  cleans  up  the 
dishes  in  the  kitchen). 

Of  course,  none  of  it  goes  very  deep. 
Thad  knows  way  deep  down  that  the 
Missus  has  plenty  of  work  running  a 
house;  and  Sue  knows  that  Thad's 
friendly  glass  of  beer  is  well-deserved 
evening  relaxation  after  a  long  hard 
day's  work. 

From  where  I  sit,  most  husbands 
and  wives  may  grumble  now  and  then 
— but  they  all  know  in  their  hearts  it's 
a  case  of  live  and  let  live,  give  and 
take,  that  comes  out  pretty  much 
even  in  the  end. 
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There  is  rare  distinction  in  the 
position  of  Old  Grand  -  Dad  as 
"Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family." 
It  means  a  straight  bourbon 
whiskey  produced  with  all  the 
masterful  skill  of  Kentucky's 
finest  tradition.  It  means  a 
golden,  gleaming  delight  —  a 
drink  that  bespeaks  the  utmost 
of  fine  living  and  warm  friend- 
ship. 

OLD 
GRAND-DAD 

100  Proof 
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Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Men 


Make 


This  Test 


with  your  own  hands 
and  feel  what  we  mean 

The  Secret  of 
the  "Interlocking 
Hands" 

Only  COMMANDER  contains  this 
New  principle.  A  porous  non-stretch 
material  is  built  into  the  special 
stretchy  body  of  the  COMMANDER 
...  In  the  outline  of  two  inter- 
locking hands  for  EXTRA  DOUBLE 
SUPPORT  where  you  need  it  mosU 
JVO  BUCKLES.  LACES  or  STRAPS. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


FREE 

10  DAY  TRIAL! 

If  it  fails  to  Jo  all  we  say,  send 
it  back  and  tlie  purchase  price 
will    be    promptly  refunded. 

Only  f  6)98 


SLIMMER.. 

FEEL  BETTER,  LOOK  YOUNGER 

■  COMMANDER 

The  Amazing  NEW  Abdominal  Supporter 

Yes,  instantly,  you,  too,  can  begin  to  feel  ALIVE  . . .  ON  TOP 
OV  THE  WOULD  by  joining  the  Parade  of  Men  who  are 
inarching  up  the  highway  of  happier  living  with  the  COM- 
MANDER, the  amazing  new  Men's  Abdominal  Supporter. 
GET  "IN  SHAPE"  INSTANTLY 
AND  ENJOY  A  HAPPY  STREAMLINED  APPEARANCE 
The    COMMANDER    presents    the    exclusively  designed 
"INTERLOCKING  HANDS"  principle  for  extra  support 
where  you  need  it  most.  It  flattens  the  burdensome  sagging 
'"corporation"  and  restores  to  the  body  the  zestful  invigorat- 
ing feeling  that  comes  with  firm,  sure  "bay  window"  control. 
Order  this  new  belt  today  and  begin  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  "in  shape"  at  once. 

BREATHE  EACIER— TAKE  WEIGHT  OFF  TIRED  FEET 
The  helpful  uplifting  EXTRA  SUPPORTING  power  of  the 
COMMANDER  firmly  supports  abdominal  sag.  The  instant 
you  pull  on  the  belt  you  breathe  easier  . . .  your  wind  is  longer 
...  you  feel  better! 

YOUR  BACK  IS  BRACED— 
YOUR  CLOTHES  FIT  BETTER— YOU  APPEAR  TALLER 
The  COMMANDER  braces  your  figure  .  .  .  you  look  and  feel 
slimmer  .  .  .  your  clothes  fit  you  better.  Your  friends  will 
notice  the  improvement  immediately. 

COMMANDER  IS  NEW  AND  MODERN! 

The  absence  of  gouging  steel  ribs,  dangling  buckles  and 
bothersome  laces  will  prove  a  joy.  COMMANDER  has  a 
real  man's  jock  type  pouch.  IT  GIVES  GENUINE  MALE 
PROTECTION.  Try  this  amazing  new  belt  with  full  con- 
fidence ...  and  at  our  risk.  SEND  FOR  IT  NOW! 

Commander  Wearers  All  Over  America  Say — 


"I  am  6ure  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  practical  supporter  I  have  ever 
had.  I  have  been  pleased  to  show  it  to> 
several  of  my  friends  and  they  are 
likewise  impressed  with  it.  You  shall 
probaMy  hear  from  some  of  them  in 
the  future.** 

— Dr.  A.  M.  S.  Standish,  Mich. 
*    *  * 

"Encosed  find  order  for  another  belt. 

Ahove  are  ju*t  a  few  of 
monials  for  the  Comma 
larly.    Originals    of  then 


I  wouldn't  be  without  this  supporter 
for  ten  limes  what  it  co^Ls-** 

—Dr.  G.  C.         St.  Charles,  111. 
#    *  * 

**I  recommend  the  Commander  for 
what  it  is  made  for.  It  sure  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  what  it  has  done.  I  might  add 
it  has  helped  me  more  Lban  anything 
I  have  ever  tried.*' 

—  P.N,,  Fort  Knox,  K.Y. 

the  many  unsolicited  testi- 
der  that  we  receive  regit- 
and   others   are  on  fUe, 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


INTRODUCTORY  TEN-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 


WARD  GREEN  CO.,  DEPT.  T-944 
113  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  ''COMMANDER"  for  ten  days  Trial.  I  will  pay  post- 
man the  special  price  of  $2.98  plus  postage.  If  not  satisfied  after 
wearing  it  ten  davs,  I  may  return  it  and  the  purchase  price  will 
be  promptly  refrnded. 

My  waist  measure  is  My  height  is  


Special  Large 
Sizes,  48  to  00, 
$3.98 


SIZES  28  to  47 


|~]  Check  here  if  you  enclose  $2.°8  with  this  order  and  we  will 
pay  postage  charges.  The  same  refund  offer  holds. 


Dependable 


AMERICA'S    FAVORITE   SPARK  PLUG 


The  dependability  that  has  made  Cham- 
pion America's  favorite  spark  plug  is  con- 
stantly being  dramatically  demonstrated 
in  record-breaking  events  on  land,  water 
and  in  the  air.  Outstanding  is  the  recent 
world's  record,  non-stop,  non-refueled 
flight  of  the  Navy  Airship  XM-1.  Cham- 
pion-equipped engines  kept  her  in  sus- 
tained flight  for  over  170  hours,  a  record 
for  any  type  of  aircraft.  Such  depend- 
ability is  inherent  in  every  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  engine. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PUIG  COMPANY,  TOLEDO  t,  OHIO. 


FOLLOW  THE  EXPERTS 

DEMAND  DEPENDABLE  CHAMPIONS  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


THE    EDITOR'S  CORNER 
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WtOOIOAI.  SAM 


OUR  .COVER  this  month  was  done  by 
Gordon  Grant  who  is  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  noted  artists  of  the  sea  and  its 
people.  At  the  age  of  13  Grant  had  his  first 
major  contact  with  the  sea  when  his 
parents  sent  him  around  Cape  Horn  to 
England  to  study  at  Lambeth  and  Heather- 
ley's  art  schools  there.  Returning  to  New 
York  he  concentrated  on  painting  the  sea . 
and  ships,  and  currently  keeps  in  active 
touch  with  both  by  spending  much  of  his 
time  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
Gloucester  and  Cape  Cod. 

Brief  Notes  On  Hurley 

HTHERE'S  not  much  to  report  on  Patrick 
J.  Hurley  {Prodigal  Sam,  page  9).  Not 
much,  that  is,  except  that  he  has  been  a 
coal  miner  and  a  cowboy  in  the  Southwest. 
He  has  served  in  every  grade  in  the  Army 
from  private  to  Major  General.  He  has 
been  Secretary  of  War,  Ambassador  to 
China,  and  during  WW2  was  the  personal 
representative  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
twenty-one  different  nations. 

The  New  Guinea  Kid 

ACCORDING  to  Ray  Thorp  (Them 
Swinging  Doors,  page  12 )  his  most 
memorable  events  of  the  war  were:  1. — 
The  night  in  New  Guinea  when  he  learned 
his  number  was  up  for  a  14-day  furlough 
to  Australia.  2. — Those  14  days  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

We  can  understand  Thorp's  point  of 
view.  After  serving  in  the  sports  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Evening  World  in 
the  mid-20's,  following  this  with  publicity 
work,  more  newspapering  and  an  occa- 
sional shot  at  magazine  fiction  writing  in 
the  30's,  he  found  himself,  in  the  40's,  an 
Engineer  Aviation  Battalion  Staff  Sergeant 
who  for  some  reason  was  more  or  less 
permanently  settled  in  New  Guinea.  Dur- 
ing his  26  months  overseas  he  did  manage 
to  get  up  to  New  Britain  for  a  spell,  and 


listen  to  the  CHAMPION  ROLL  CALl,  Harry  Whmer's  fast  sportscast  every  Friday  night,  9:55  EST  over  the  ABC  network. 
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had  finally  got  as  far  away  as  the  Philip- 
pines (and  was  staging  for  Japan)  when 
the  war  finally  ended.  But  when  you  men- 
tion war  to  Ray  Thorp  he  unconsciously 
thinks  of  New  Guinea,  than  which  we 
can  think  of  no  worse  fate  for  any  man. 

Ki  Yi  Yippie 
ALLAN  BOSWORTH  is  a  large  man, 
easily  identified  in  any  crowd  as  the 
guy  with  the  handle-bar  mustache  and  the 
ten-gallon  cowboy  hat.  When  we  first  saw 
Bosworth  we  thought  that  hat  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  cross-country  jeep  trip 
(Buck  Bosworth  Rides  Again,  page  16) 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  is  an  ex- 
cowboy.  He  now  lives  on  a  ranch  in  Cali- 
fornia. ("I  can  stand  in  the  center  of  my 
ranch  and  fire  a  gun  in  any  direction  with- 
out being  afraid  of  hitting  a  neighbor's 
house.")  He  has  written  almost  six  hun- 
dred pulp  magazine  stories,  mostly  west- 
erns, and  a  hundred  or  more  stories  for 
the  slick  publications  (slick  paper,  that 
is,  not  slick  business  methods),  most  of 
them  westerns  too.  That  accounts  for  the 
ten-gallon  hat,  but  about  the  only  plausi- 
ble explanation  we  can  find  for  the  mus- 
tache is  that  he  served  in  the  Navy  in  both 
world  wars,  and  that  the  mustache  looks 
exactly  like  the  one  we  tried  to  cultivate, 
though  without  success,  during  duty  on 
islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Git  Along,  Little  Dogie 
TACK  R.  C.  CANN  (see  Woman  Of  Many 
J  Careers,  page  19)  is  the  editor  of  The 
National  Legionnaire.  But  he  is  even  better 
known  in  certain  circles  as  the  founder  of 


what  he  terms  ''the  two  greatest  boons  to 
civilized  society."  The  first  is  the  "Anti- 
Stand-Up-For-Celebrities  Association,"  in 
which  he  is  now  serving  as  President  Ex- 
Officio,  and  which  was  originally  formed 
because  Jack  hates  to  spill  soup  in  his  lap 
getting  up  for  someone  he  can't  even  see 
until  the  soup's  spilt.  The  second  organi- 
zation is  the  S.O.U.P  (Society  of  Under- 
sized Papas)  which  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  other,  and  which  is 
composed  entirely  of  men  whose  sons  grew 
up  to  be  taller  than  their  dads.  Jack  has 
two  of  them. 

D.  S. 
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Now!  Enjoy 
Perfect  Shaves 
And  Really 
Save  Money 


STROPPING 
RENEWS  EDGE 

FOR, 
EVERY  SHAVE 


NEW  VALET 

Razor 


RAZOR, 
STROP  AND 
VALET  BLADES 


FIVE  FEATURES  THAT  SPELL 
QUICK  AND  EASY  SHAVES  AT 
A  REAL  SAVING 

1  SELF-SHARPENING.  Stropping 
1  keeps  blade  shaving  like  new 
day  after  day. 

2 ONE-PIECE  CONSTRUCTION. 
You  clean  and  strop  blade  right 
in  razor. 

3 STREAMLINE  RUNNER -GUARD 
protects  your  face  .  .  .  elimi- 
nates drag  and  pull. 

4 EASY-OPENING  CLIPS  make 
blade  changing  a  cinch.  No 
fumbling. 

5 VALET  BLADES  are  made  of 
finest  razor  steel  .  .  .  specially 
tempered  for  stropping. 


t!    STROP  YOUR 
RAZOR  AS  A 
BARBER  DOES 


CONCERNING  COMMIES 

Sir:  Some  of  us  are  onto  your  scheme,  know- 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  and  why  you  are 
doing  it.  We  refer  particularly  to  one  Baars- 
lag's  series  which  you  have  just  now  launched 
with  How  to  Spot  a  Communist  in  your  Jan- 
uary issue.  He  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
something  were  his  statements  to  be  taken  at 
their  face  value.  The  NAM  line  is  NOT  going 
to  be  a  push-over  in  the  U.S.A. 

L.  E.  P. 

Norualk,  Ohio 

Sir:  I  sure  am  getting  tired  of  your  continual 
prattle  of  the  dangers  of  the  Communist.  Now 
why  don't  you  occasionally  dwell  on  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Fascists  of  which  there  are  plenty 
in  this  country  and  which  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  your  magazine,  and  as  you  realize  we  just 
got  through  a  bloody  war  against  the  Fascists 
and  as  to  date  have  had  no  war  with  the  Com- 
munists whom  you  prattle  about.  Now  let's  see 
your  magazine  rant  and  rave  against  them  for 
a  change  as  you  know  one  still  rules  in  Fascist 
Spain.  Let's  see  you  put  this  in  print. 

P.  B.  Lawrence 

Seattle 

Sir:  Congratulations  on  Karl  Baarslag's  article 
How  to  Spot  a  Communist  in  the  January  is- 
sue. None  of  us,  if  real  Americans,  sanction 
Communism,  and  a  scholarly  and  fair  article 
such  as  this  one  serves  a  good  purpose.  It  is 
especially  good  when  compared  to  the  unfair 
one  foisted  on  us  readers  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  so  labor-baiting  that  I  wrote  to 
Sound  Off  to  protest  and  you  printed  my  pro- 
test. Now  I  hope  you  will  run  this  piece  of 
praise  to  Mr.  Baarslag.  KKK,  Columbians  and 
similar  groups  who  peddle  hate  are  as  danger- 
ous as  the  commie  stooges  who  try  to  under- 
mine us.  Let  us  as  Legionnaires  keep  on  guard 
against  both  groups. 

Marvin  Alisky 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Sir:  Just  enjoyed  reading  How  to  Spot  a  Com- 
munist. I  am  now  waiting  for  How  to  Spot  a 
Fascist.  One  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  Our  own 
comrades  who  fought  side  by  side  will  be  fight- 
ing each  other  if  we  don't  stop  all  subversive 
groups. 

Legionnaire 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Sir:  Is  our  Legion  Magazine  to  become  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Chicago  Tribune?  First  we 
have  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  with  one  of  his  un- 
American  blasts  and  now  Karl  Baarslag  with 
another  piece  of  tripe.  The  only  way  we  can 
get  Communism  in  these  United  States  is  to 
make  it  so  tough  for  the  common  man  that  he 
will  turn  to  anything  including  Communism. 

Conrad  Peterson 

Gurney,  Wisconsin 

Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
anyone  who  speaks  out  against  Communism 
automatically  qualifies  as  a  Fascist.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  no  more  use  for  Fascists  than 
it  has  for  Communists,  though  it  seems  evident 


This  is  your  page,  so  sound  off  with  your 
pet  gripes,  your  brickbats  and  bouquets. 
All  letters  should  be  signed  but  your  name 
won't  be  used  if  you  say  so. 

that  we'll  never  convince  some  of  our  letter- 
ivriters  of  that  unless  we  prove  ourselves  by 
falling  in  step  with  the  Stalinists.  Now  what 
was  it  our  little  red  brothers  said  about  fas- 
cists when  Hitler  marched  through  Poland? 
They  said,  "Hi,  pal!" 

MORE  ABOUT  PATENTS 

Sir:  The  article  Patents  on  the  Bargain  Counter 
in  your  January  issue  is  erroneous  in  that  at 
least  since  last  August  patent  copies  (except 
design)  have  been  25^.  A  license  under  a  sec- 
ond or  any  additional  patents  will  only  cost 
$5.00  per  additional  patent.  The  caution  to  be 
observed  and  which  was  not  brought  out  in  the 
article  is  that  a  licensee  to  use  any  Alien 
Property  Custodian  owned  patent  may  or  may 
not  infringe  some  American  patent  so  that  the 
situation  is  not  as  seemingly  clear  sailing  as 
the  author  of  this  article  would  have  it  appear. 
The  best  source  of  information  for  new  devel- 
opments appears  to  be  the  continuous  stream 
of  captured  German  industrial  data  on  method, 
formula,  etc.,  which  is  now  being  published 
from  time  to  time  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Elmer  L.  Goldsmith 
Patent  Attorney 

Indianapolis 

CHALLENGES  FARRAGUT 

Sir:  In  the  February  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  Magazine,  "Ex-Peon"  Norton  Farra- 
gut,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  makes  some 
rather  drastic  accusations  concerning  the 
tasks  which  he,  and  other  "peons"  were  called 
upon  to  perform  while  in  military  service. 
In  order  that  I  may  do  what  I  can  at  this 
late  date  to  investigate  the  accusations  which 
he  has  made,  I  should  like  to  request  that 
he  furnish  me  the  following  supplementary 
information: 

1.  The  designations  of  the  units  to  which 
he  belonged  in  which  he  served  "many  an 
officer  (from  lieutenants  to  a  couple  of  gen- 
erals) their  breakfast  in  bed."  I  assume,  of 
course,  that  the  units  were  not  hospital  units. 

2.  The  unit  designation  of  the  band  where 
he  saw  men  "do  as  much  as  thirty  days  in  the 
brig  for  playing  one  sour  note." 

3.  The  name  of  the  bandmaster  who  had 
his  band  locked  up  for  ten  days  because 
"they  happened  to  swing  his  favorite  classic." 


4.  Further  information  (including  unit 
designation)  concerning  the  incident  in  which 
a  captain  forced  a  private  to  dig  him  a  foxhole 
while  he  hid  out  in  a  bomb-shelter.  Also  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Farragut 
was  an  eye-witness  to  this  incident,  or  whether 
his  report  is  based  on  hearsay  evidence. 

5,  The  name  of  the  officer  who  sent  a  cor- 
poral to  the  front  lines  "because  he  forgot  to 
address  the  officer  as  'Sir.' "  Again  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  this  is  eye-witness 
testimony. 

Without  these  additional  facts;  it  will  natur- 
ally be  impossible  to  investigate  the  charges. 
I  should  welcome  the  information  from  Mr. 
Farragut  either  directly,  or  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  magazine. 

F.  L.  Parks 

Major  General,  USA 

Chief,  Public  Relations  Division 
W ashington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  reference  to  the  letter  by  Norton 
Farragut  in  your  February  issue,  I  am  a  vet 
with  five  years'  service,  half  of  it  as  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  infantry  and  the  other  half  as  a 
commissioned  officer.  I  served  in  the  U.S.,  the 
Pacific,  Africa  and  Italy,  with  a  total  of 
37  months  overseas.  In  all  my  travels  and  in 
all  of  the  units  with  which  I  served  I've  never 
seen  any  of  the  atrocities  of  which  Farragut 
speaks.  In  order  to  make  himself  seem  a 
hero  he  has  pictured  his  army  service  as  a 
horrible  ordeal.  I  would  like  to  challenge  him 
to  prove  some  of  his  vicious  lies.  I  defy  him 
to  give  the  names  of  the  officers,  the  approxi- 
mate dates  and  the  units  to  which  he  and 
they  were  assigned  when  he  served  them  break- 
fast in  bed.  He  says,  "I  have  seen  guys  do  as 
much  as  30  days  for  playing  one  sour  note." 
I  would  like  just  one  guy's  name,  the  approxi- 
mate date  and  his  organization.  Give  me  the 
name,  the  unit  and  the  approximate  date  of 
the  incident  concerning  the  fellow  who  lost 
two  legs  and  one  eye  salvaging  mess  gear  "be- 
cause he  didn't  say  'sir'  to  an  officer." 

D.  E.  Woodson 

Lodi,  California 

SPEAKING  FOR  OFFICERS 

Sir:  I  read  a  letter  by  an  ex-POW  in  your  Jan- 
uary issue  in  which  the  writer  stated  that  in 
Japan  the  enlisted  man  was  the  fall  guy.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  outstanding  examples  of 
letters  written  to  misinform  the  public.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  prisoner  of  war  camps  in  Japan  will 
show  that  in  at  least  95  percent  of  the  cases 
the  camps  were  actually  controlled  by  the  en- 
listed personnel.  Furthermore,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  officers  the  goat  for  any 
trouble  that  they  might  have  had  with  the 
Japanese.  Where  enlisted  men  were  in  charge 
they  (except  for  a  few  old  NCO's)  always 
managed  to  have  the  officers'  rations  cut  and 
managed  to  have  them  do  the  hardest  manual 
labor.  I  was  in  five  different  camps  in  Japan 
and  in  every  case  the  enlisted  men  were  able  to 
obtain  for  themselves  a  ration  of  at  least  two 
to  three  times  that  of  the  officers.  And  in  addi- 
tion they  were  issued  clothing  that  was  not 
made  available  for  officers.  As  to  Red  Cross 
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supplies,  I  have  never  seen  officers  issued  more 
than  the  enlisted  men  and  in  every  case  of 
unequal  distribution,  the  enlisted  men  were  fa- 
vored. It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  officers 
remain  silent  abou  these  arguments.  Such  let- 
ters are  usually  written  by  individuals  who 
would  like  to  see  our  army  organized  as  a  so- 
cial organization  rather  than  an  army  that  can 
win  battles. 

Ex-POW  from  Bataan 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

CIVILIANS  DON'T  UNDERSTAND 

Sir:  I  have  seen  movies  and  heard  radio  plays 
concerning  disabled  veterans.  Why  can't  they 
let  us  forget?  The  average  civilian  doesn't  un- 
derstand. We  will  get  along  all  right. 

Ex-GI 

McHeney,  North  Dakota 
ABOUT  B'ARS 

Sir:  Russell  Annabel's  Meet  Mr.  Grizzly  in  the 
January  issue  is  very  interesting.  When  one 
thinks  of  Alaskan  bears  he  does  not  normally 
think  of  the  grizzly,  but  of  the  great  Alaskan 
Brown  Bear  and  the  even  more  ferocious  Ko- 
diak,  the  largest  carnivorous  animal  in  the 
world.  As  an  addendum  to  Mr.  Annabel's  ar- 
ticle may  I  add  a  word  about  the  grizzly's  big 
Alaskan  cousins?  The  Kodiak  is  found  only  on 
the  island  of  that  name.  It  grows  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  the  grizzly,  and  is  more  dan- 
gerous. Though  the  grizzly  may  eat  meat  when 
he  can  get  it  easily  he  normally  sticks  to  ber- 
ries, fish,  etc.,  but  the  Kodiak  reverses  these 
two  pleasures  and  considers  berries  as  second 
rate  food.  I  was  with  the  Alaska  Radio  Expe- 
dition in  1921-22-23,  and  in  1922  I  met  a  phy- 
sician who  bagged  a  Kodiak  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  He  did  not  even  carry  a  pistol  or  other 
firearm — only  the  bow  and  arrow.  He  went  out 
alone  and  came  upon  a  huge  male  feeding  on 
berries.  The  first  arrow  did  not  take  effect  and 
the  enraged  animal  charged.  The  doctor  stood 
his  ground  and  carefully  let  drive  with  two 
more  arrows,  at  least  one  of  which  took  effect, 
and  the  beast  fell  dead  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  hunter.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  that  fellow 
and  acknowledge  both  his  courage  and  his 
prowess  as  a  big  game  hunter. 

Russel  J.  Smith 

Arlington,  Virginia 

TOO  MUCH  FISHING? 

Sir:  Most  of  your  articles  are  fine  for  the 
small  town  or  farm  boys.  But  Chicago  furn- 
ished more  men  in  uniform  than  any  other 
political  unit  in  the  country,  I  was  told.  New 
York  City  must  have  sent  three-quarters  of 
a  million  to  the  armed  forces.  What  do  we 
care  about  those  fishing  articles,  month  after 
month?  Frankly,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  more  in- 
terested  in   an   apartment   for  my  family. 

Michael  Dobkin 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Most  readers  seem  to  like  our  sports  articles, 
even  the  fellows  from  the  big  cities.  However, 
we  would  like  to  get  the  opinions  of  more 
readers  on  our  contents.  W e're  trying  to  give 
you  the  sort  of  material  you  want,  so  let's 
have  your  preferences. 

April,  1947 


06-06,  Dry  Sea  fa 


"WHETHER  IT'S  RAIN  or  shine,  he  always  has  a  bedraggled  look.  His 
hair  never  looks  combed  .  .  .  it's  so  lifeless  and  straggly  .  .  .  full  of 
loose  dandruff,  too.  He's  got  Dry  Scalp,  all  right.  I'd  better  tell  him 
. . .  quick  .  .  .  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 

t/a/r  foots  Setter. 


•  •  • 


sca/p  fee/s  tetter. . . 
when you c6ee6 Dry Sca/p 


WELL-GROOMED  HAIR  is  easy  to  have  —  with  the  daily  use  of 
'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!  A  few  drops  every  morning — and  your  hair 
takes  on  new  lustre — new  neatness.  You  check  loose  dandruff  and 
Dry  Scalp.  It  contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  Try  it 
also  with  massage  before  every  shampoo.  It's  double  care  .  .  .  both 
scalp  and  hair  .  .  .  and  more  economical  than  other  hair  tonics,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIR  TONIC 

REG.  U.   8.    PAT,  OFF. 

Used  by  more  men  today  than  any  other  hair  tonic 


Some  materials  for  new  telephone  service  are  still  scarce . . .  but  reason- 
ableness, courtesy  and  kindness  we  can  provide  in  full  quantity, 
for  we  make  them  ourselves  on  the  spot.  "The  Voice  With  a  Smile" 
keeps  on  being*  one  of  the  nice  things  about  telephone  service. 


BELL    TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


PRODIGAL  SAM 

BY  PATRICK  J.  HURLEY 


r^URlNG  the  past  few  years  the 
United  States  has  dissipated 
and  depleted  many  of  its  mineral 
resources  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Much  of  this  has  been  due 
to  the  necessity  for  procuring 
sufficient  minerals  both  for  our 
own  and  our  allies'  war  effort. 
The  fiscal  position  of  the  United 
States  has  also  been  imperiled.  A 
glance  at  the  charts  and  official 
reports  indicates  the  necessity  of 
reviewing  and  revising  our  fun- 
damental policies. 

Our  minerals  policies,  like  our 
foreign  policy,  should  be  national 
rather  than  partisan. 

The  mineral,  fiscal  and  foreign 
policies  of  this  country  are  so 
interlaced  and  inter-dependent 
that  a  reformation  of  one  without 
the  other  would  not  be  effective. 

We  have  been  following  a  dan- 
gerous line  in  encouraging  a  give-away 
policy  abroad  and  deficit  spending  at 
home.  These  policies  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  bring  the  "have"  and  "have 
not"  nations  closer  to  the  same  posi- 
tion. While  detrimental  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States,  these 
policies  give  only  temporary  relief  to 
the  receiving  nations.  Experience  makes 
it  apparent  that  the  wide  economic  dif- 
ference between  the  "have"  and  "have 
not"  nations  cannot  be  permanently 
remedied  by  giving  away  American  re- 
sources. 

In  November  and  December  of  1943, 
I  drafted  for  President  Roosevelt  the 
Iran  Declaration  which  reaffirmed  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  Iran  Declaration 
was  adopted  at  the  Teheran  Conference. 

I  also  submitted  to 
the  President  a  plan 

L_  for  the  Middle  East 

"^lUll     whereby  the  United 
MAGAZINE       States  would  assist 
other  nations  in  the 
development  of  their 
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own  resources  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  raising  the  standard  of  living  within 
those  nations.  The  plan  I  proposed 
would  not  have  resulted  either  in  a  drain 
on  America's  mineral  resources  or  in  an 
ultimate  charge  against  the  American 
taxpayer.  The  plan  was  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  sent  to  the  State 
Department  to  be  put  into  effect,  ft  was 
opposed  by  the  British,  who  wanted  to 
control  the  Middle  East  nations,  and  was 
finally  submerged  in  the  American  State 
Department  after  President  Roosevelt's 
death.  I  have  remained  consistently  on 
the  record  as  being  opposed  to  both 
Soviet  Imperialism  and  Colonial  Impe- 
rialism. 

I  supported  the  Atlantic  Charter 
which  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Iran  Decla- 
ration in  December  1943.  The  reaffirma- 
tion was  signed  at  Teheran  by  Churchill 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  Stalin  for  the 
USSR  and  Roosevelt  for  the  United 
States. 

Every  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter has  since  been  violated  with  the 


approval  of  the  American  State 
Department. 

Let  us  have  a  fleeting  glance 
at  the  charter: 

(We,  the  signatory  nations) 
.  .  .  seek  no  aggrandizement, 
territorial  or  other." 
All  the  territory  and  all  the 
nations  given  to  or  taken  by  Rus- 
sia was  a  violation  of  that  prin- 
ciple and  that  commitment  by 
Russia. 

(We)  .  .  .  "desire  to  see  no 
territorial  changes  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned." 

The  people  whose  territory  has 
been  absorbed  by  Russia  were 
not  consulted — they  were  con- 
quered. 

(We)  .  .  .  "respect  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live." 


Uncle  Sugar  is  handing  out 
our  resources  right  and 
left,  says  General  Hurley, 
who  has  seen  our  give-away 
policy  in  operation  and  who 
says  we  are  propping  up 
imperialism,  communism  and 
decadent  economic  regimes. 
The  American  taxpayer,  as 
usual,  picks  up  the  check 


That  principle  has  been  violated  by 
France,  the  Netherlands  and  Britain, 
who  are  resubjugating  colonial  people. 
(Our  effort  shall  be)  ...  "to  fur- 
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ther  the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great 
or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of 
access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade 
and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity."  (My  emphasis) 
We  have  taken  special  precautions  to 

abrogate  that  principle  in  our  fiscal 

trade  and  oil  agreements  with  Britain. 

The  principle  is  generally  disregarded. 
We  have  surrendered  every  principle 

for  which  we  said  we  were  fighting  the 

war. 

Agricultural  products  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  replaceable.  Minerals  are  not  re- 
placeable. We  have  attempted  to  disguise 
the  dissipation  and  depletion  of  our  re- 
sources by  assessing  the  cost  against  the 
American  taxpayer.  As  a  result,  the 
American  people  are  the  most  tax-rid- 
den, debt-ridden  people  in  the  world. 
So  far  as  I  know,  neither  the  receiving 
nations  nor  American  officials  have  con- 
sidered any  fundamental  plans  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  debts  by  other 
nations  to  us. 

In  addition  to  a  give-away  policy 
abroad  and  deficit  spending  at  home,  we 
recently  agreed  to  the  payment  of  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  United  Nations.  No  one  seems 
to  know  what  this  commitment  may  en- 


our  own  share  but  the  share  of  other 
nations  to  the  Bretton  Woods  banking 
plan.  We  are  making  foreign  loans  at 
interest  rates  lower  than  the  rates  at 
which  we  can  borrow  money  from  our 
taxpayers.  We  are  making  foreign  loans 
at  lower  interest  rates  than  we  charge 
on  loans  to  our  own  veterans. 

Recentlv  we  made  agreements  with 
Great  Britain  whereby  we  sold  our  claim 
on  more  than  twenty-nine  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  lend-lease  supplies.  We 
also  sold  to  Britain  all  our  used  and  un- 
used war  equipment  and  supplies,  includ- 
ing food,  in  Europe,  Africa  and  part  of 
Asia.  In  this  later  category  there  was 
more  value  than  in  the  lend-lease  which 
we  had  given  to  Britain.  We  sold  all  this 
for  a  token,  and  we  loaned  Britain  the 
token  with  which  to  pay  us.  At  the  same 
time  we  loaned  Britain  three  billion 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  million 
dollars. 

The  largest  share  of  our  gifts  have 
gone  to  the  British  Empire,  Russia  and 
Russian  satellites.  We  have  given,  too, 
to  nearly  every  other  nation  on 
earth. 

Not  all  the  lend-lease  supplies 
we  gave  away  were  necessary  or 
even  helpful  to  the  war  effort. 
Not  all  of  UNRRA  went  to  help 


Illustration 
by    John  Cassel 

Iran  Declaration.  American  supplies 
were  used  to  defeat  American  principles. 
Nevertheless,  we  charged  the  cost  of 
everything  we  gave  away  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The  system  known  as  reverse  lend- 
lease  proved  to  be  largely  a  face-saving 
device  for  the  receiving  nations — a  fake 
as  well  as  a  phantom.  The  explanations 
of  reverse  lend-lease  by  Americans  in 
high  positions  as  a  system  that  equalized 
our  give-away  policy  may  have  misled 
some  of  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  this  give-away  policy 
abroad,  we  have  been  deficit  spending 
at  home  for  sixteen  years.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  spent  all  of  the  enormous  taxes 
collected  from  the  people.  It  has  in- 
creased .the  national  debt  from  sixteen 
billion  dollars  to  nearly  300  billion  dol- 
lars. This  staggering  debt  is  a  mortgage 
on  the  future  of  our  children. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  chang- 


tail  in  the  future.  Britain  has  agreed  to 
the  payment  of  10  percent,  while  Rus- 
sia's share  is  set  at  approximately  6  per- 
cent. We  have  carried  upwards  of  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  UNRRA.  We  are 
contributing  and  underwriting  not  only 


needy  people.  In  many  instances,  our 
supplies  were  used  to  prop  up  deca- 
dent economic  systems.  More  supplies 
were  used  by  the  recipient  nations  to 
defeat  the  principles  agreed  to  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  reaffirmed  by  the 


ing  the  American  fiscal  and  mineral 
policies.  The  people  are  not  assured,  by 
any  means,  that  the  changes  will  be 
clear-cut  or  even  workable.  Indications 
are  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  to  make  operative  again  the 
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principles  that  have  made  America  the 
freest  and  greatest  economic  unit  on 
earth.  But  the  process  of  changing  pres- 
ent policies  to  constructive  ones  will  be 
painful  and  slow.  We  still  have  to  pay 
our  debts. 


States,  together  with  many  articles  in 
magazines,  studies  and  charts  by  gov- 
ernment bureaus  and  private  industry, 
give  us,  I  believe,  a  correct  knowledge 
of  America's  mineral  position  in  the 
world. 

We  have,  in  recent  years,  due  in  some 
The  protracted  hearings  before  the     measure  to  our  fiscal  and  foreign  poli- 
O'Mahoney  Special  Committee  of  the     cies  and  to  the  fact  that  we  supplied 
United  States  Senate,  the  reports  by  the     minerals  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  in 


Bureau  of  Mines,  a  symposium,  "Our 
Vanishing  Resources,"  issued  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 


the  war  effort,  depleted  many  of  our 
mineral  resources.  I  would  not  attempt 
in  this  short  {Continued  on  page  33) 
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TTappy  Fallon  had  sensed  a  double 
cross  the  moment  he'd  stepped  into 
the  room  and  seen  Artie  Weber  and  a 
couple  of  his  tough  guys.  The  dapper 
fight  manager's  face  belied  his  nickname 
as  he  listened  out  what  the  gambler  had 
to  say. 

Happy  tried  to  catch  the  eye  of  his 
fighter,   Shifty   Larsen,   but  the  light 
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BY  RAY  THORP 

Good  fighters  come  a  dime  a 
dozen,  but  the  little  man- 
ager needed  more  than  just 
a  good  fighter  to  even  the 
score    with    Shifty  Larsen 


heavyweight  avoided  his  gaze.  Fallon 
was  remembering  as  he  studied  the  face 
of  the  young  fighter.  Remembering  that 
Larsen  had  nothing  but  a  fast  pair  of 
feet  when  he  picked  him  up.  Happy 
had  taught  him  to  use  a  straight  right 
cross  that  was  a  killer,  then  he  had 
nursed  him  along  and  built  up  his  rep 
until  the  boy  was  in  line  for  a  fight  in 


Dato  was  inside  his  guard  and 
forcing  him  against  the  ropes 


the  Garden.  And  now  Larsen  was  walk- 
ing out  on  him. 

Fallon  wondered  what  Artie  Weber 
offered  that  had  tempted  Shifty.  Prob- 
ably some  fluff  from  the  chorus  line 
in  his  boob-trap  night  club.  And  Happy 
couldn't  hold  the  boy.  In  thirty  years 
of  managing  fighters  Happy  had  never 
drawn  up  a  paper.  Without  a  contract 
Shifty  was  free  to  do  as  he  chose. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  want  it,  Kid?" 
Fallon's  voice  cracked  the  silence  sec- 
onds after  Weber  had  laid  out  the  deal. 

Larsen  nodded  without  looking  up. 

Happy  tapped  his  derby  securely  at 
a  cocky  angle  and  strode  out  of  the 
room. 

Outside,  Fallon  had  only  the  desire 
to  get  to  his  hotel  room  where  he  could 
think.  Angrily,  he  flipped  up  the  collar 
of  his  Chesterfield  and  leaned  his  slight 
frame  into  the  icy  evening  wind. 

As  Happy  walked,  he  thought.  By 
morning  all  Broadway  would  say  that 
Artie  Weber  had  muscled  him  out.  What 
they  wouldn't  know  was  that  he  had 

Illustrations 
by  Herbert  M.  Stoops 


sunk  his  case  dough  in  Larsen's  pros- 
pects. Shifty's  walk-out  had  left  him  as 
devoid  of  scratch  as  a  chicken  on  a 
paved  highway.  He  could  pick  up  a 
dozen  fighters  with  just  a  nod  of  his 
head.  But  none  of  them  had  class  and 
for  thirty  years  the  boys  Fallon  had 
handled  had  always  made  the  top 
brackets.  He  grew  sick  at  the  thought 
that  he  might  now  be  too  old  to  make 
the  grade  again. 

Happy  darted  through  the  flow  of 
people  to  the  hotel  entrance,  but  at  the 
revolving  door  he  stopped  sharply.  He 
suddenly  remembered  that  this  was  the 
door  with  the  new  rubber  pads.  Fallon 
hated  that  door.  It  took  every  bit  of 
strength  he  had  to  make  it  go  around. 
By  the  time  he  had  fought  his  way  into 
the  lobby  he  usually  found  his  derby 
and  dignity  akilter,  his  jjatience  and 
strength  exhausted. 

The  fight  manager  turned  to  use  the 
side  entrance  but  found  himself  blocked 
by  a  hulk  in  a  brass-buttoned  overcoat. 

"Going  in,  Mr.  Fallon?"  a  pleasant 
voice  boomed  from  somewhere  above. 

Happy  recognized  the  new  hotel  door- 
man and,  resigning  himself  to  another 
humiliating  encounter  with  the  door, 
stepped  into  the  opening  and  raised  both 
hands  to  give  a  mighty 
shove.  To  his  surprise 
the  door  spun  around 
and  he  was  propelled 
into  the  lobby. 

Fallon  looked  back 
at  the  figure  of  the  big, 
blonde  doorman  out- 
side. His  eyes  took  a 
shrewd  appraisal  that 
went  well  beneath  the 
brass-buttoned  coat. 
"  'Bout  22,  175  pounds, 
good  chin,  big  hands," 
Happy  thought  as  he 
stood  there  watching 
the  doorman  push  the 
revolving  door  for 
other  guests  entering 
the  lobby.  He  would 
raise  his  left  hand 
shoulder-high,  grasp 
one  flange  of  the  door, 


and  give  his  hand  not 


To  his  surprise  the  door 
spun  around  and  he  was 
propelled  into  the  lobby 


more  than  an  eight-inch  shove.  To 
Happy  Fallon,  who  needed  all  of  his 
strength  to  turn  the  door,  it  looked  as 
simple  as  an  old  woman  turning  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

"Godamighty,"  he  muttered,  "what  a 
left  hook  that'd  make."  Already  his 
agile  mind  was  at  work  on  a  plan.  But 
this  was  no  flash  of  genius.  Happy  had 
looked  every  young  man  over  that  way 
for  30  years.  Only,  this  time  he  was 
especially  pleased  with  what  he  saw. 

Ten  o'clock  the  following  morning 
found  Happy  Fallon  standing  just  in- 
side the  entrance  of  Mickey  Cluney's 
saloon  on  8th  Avenue.  He  summoned 
the  proprietor  with  a  jerky  command 
of  his  derbied  head. 

Mickey  Cluney  advanced  to  greet  him 
with  a  boxer's  walk.  "Happy!"  The 
saloon-keeper  punctuated  the  remark 
with  an  easy  left  jab  to  the  arm,  "what 
got  you  up  before  breakfast?" 

"Dough.  Gotta  make  a  touch,  Mickey," 
said  the  fight  manager,  getting  right 
down  to  cases. 

The  ex-pug  shook  his  head  as  he  in- 
dicated two  bar  stools. 

"Happy — when  are  you  gonna  save 
some  dough?  You  ain't  gettin'  younger. 
You  use  to  preach  to  me."  Mickey  mo- 
tioned around  the  saloon.  "If  it  hadn't 
been  for  you,  I  wouldn't  have  the  Cafe. 
I  mean — I  thought  you  was  doin'  good 
with  Shifty?" 

"Larsen  and  me  are  washed  up," 
Fallon  told  him.  "The  punk's  signed 
with  Artie  Weber." 

Cluney's  face  clouded.  He  laid  a  hand 
on  the  manager's  arm.  "After  all  you 
did  for  'im?  Didn't  you  have  a  con- 
tract?" 

Fallon  half-turned  his  head  toward 
the  man  he  had  almost  made  lightweight 
champion  of  the  world.  "Did  we  have 
papers,  Mickey?"  he  asked. 

Cluney  remained  silent  and  gazed  at 
the  polished  surface  of  the  bar.  Without 
Fallon  he  would  have  been  just  another 
tough  kid  from  Hell's  Kitchen  instead 
of  a  headliner  who  had  had  three  shots 
at  the  lightweight  crown.  Gratitude 
welled  up  inside  him  but  before  he  could 
speak  Happy  indicated  a  change  of  sub- 
ject with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"Do  you  think  Shifty  Larsen  can  take 
the  Champ?"  the  fight  manager  asked. 

Mickey's  face  was  thoughtful.  "Maybe 
— later.     (Continued    on    page  27) 
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Eighty-nine  WW2  veterans  from  all  parts  of  the  country  learn  what  makes  the  Legion  tick 
at  the  second  term  of  the  American  Legion  College  at  National  Headquarters  in  Indianapolis 


BY  ROBERT 
B.  PITKIN 

Most  WW2  Legionnaires  are 
surprised  to  learn  how  tre- 
mendously important  the  local 
Post  is  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  organization 


i^kNE  night  early  in  last  December  a 
^— '  group  of  younger  Legionnaires 
were  attending  a  banquet  in  the  Antlers 
Hotel  in  Indianapolis,  across  North 
Meridian  Street  from  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Legion.  Paul 
H.  Griffith,  National  Commander,  an 
older  Legionnaire,  addressed  the  group 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said: 

"There  is  no  Young  Legion  or  Old 
Legion.  This  is  one  outfit,  The  American 
Legion,  dedicated  to  service  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  last  two  wars  and  to  the 
concepts  for  which  we  fought  and  many 
of  our  comrades  died. 

"I  want  to  hear  an  end  of  this  talk 
of  two  separate  camps  within  The 
American  Legion." 

The  entire  audience  of  eighty-nine 
younger  Legionnaires  rose  as  one  man 
and  cheered  that  statement. 

A  lot  of  people,  many  of  whom  are 
in  no  way  concerned,  have  been  fret- 


THE  YOUNG  \MW 


ting  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  about  what 
the  Legion  planned  to  do  in  the  way  of 
working  World  War  II  veterans  into 


responsible  offices  and  policy-making 
positions  in  the  Legion.  Fortunately, 
responsible  Legion  officials  have  been 


Second  term  class  officers  with  Legion  College  President.  Left  to  right:  Jack  T. 
Paskiewicx  (Maryland),  President;  Vayne  M.  Armstrong  (Indiana),  College  Presi- 
dent; Stanley  Cartmell  (California),  Secretary;  Thomas  B.  Lewis  (Delaware),  Vice 
President;  Robert  G.  Clark  (Wyoming),  Vice  President;  and  Thomas  W.  Riley 
(Washington),  Vice  President 
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giving  the  matter  more  realistic  con- 
sideration than  any  other  group.  The 
change  of  leadership  is  recognized  as  a 
mathematical  certainty,  and  young  and 
old  alike  within  the  Legion  have  been 
giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
planning  and  preparation  needed  to 
make  the  transition  without  slipping 
backward  25  years. 

The  audience  which  cheered  Paul 
Griffith's  remark  was  the  student  body  of 
the  second  session  of  the  American 
Legion  College,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  train  young  Legionnaires  for  leader- 
ship in  the  Legion  by  letting  them  see 
the  Legion  as  the  national  executives 


see  it.  They  saw  and  learned  plenty. 

I  was  one  of  that  group  of  "young- 
sters" (ages  18  to  53)  who  were  all 
new  in  the  Legion  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Most  of  us  had  not  been  members  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  here  we  were 
at  Indianapolis  receiving  an  intensive 
course  in  the  structure  of  the  Legion 
for  the  express  purpose  of  better  quali- 
fying us  for  the  Legion  leadership  our 
generation  would  inevitably  inherit. 

We  were  no  hand-picked  group,  but 
simply  the  second  of  a  planned  series 
of  such  groups,  limited  in  number  only 
by  the  facilities  of  the  building  at  777 
North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis.  We 


had  been  selected  locally  on  the  basis 
of  the  energy  and  interest  we  had  de- 
voted to  Legion  service  during  our 
short  membership. 

Some  of  us  were  like  Bob  Clark,  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  one  of  the  three 
vice-presidents  of  our  class.  Clark,  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  bar,  had  been 
a  Seaman  First  Class  in  the  Navy,  and 
had  joined  Cheyenne's  Francis  E.  Self 
Post  only  the  previous  April.  He  held 
no  Legion  office  or  committee  member- 
ship in  Cheyenne,  and  explained  his 
presence  at  the  College  this  way:  "I  told 
them  they  better  put  me  to  work,  so  they 
sent  me.  I'm  not  sorry  I  asked  for  it." 


That  was  Clark's  gruff  way  of  saying 
what  many  others  told  me;  that  the  way 
to  get  ahead  in  the  Legion  is  to  show 
a  willingness  to  work. 

The  occasion  for  Clark's  remark  was 
a  series  of  talks  I  held  with  the  five 
class  officers  in  an  effort  to  get  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  from  that  offered  by 
the  College,  to  see  the  Legion  as  some 
of  the  younger  Legionnaires  see  it. 
Since  I  am  going  to  quote  these  class 
officers  at  some  length  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  here  that  the  names  of 
all  five — Jack  Paskiewicz,  president : 
Tom  Riley,  Tom  Lewis  and  Bob  Clark, 
vice-presidents,  and  Stanley  Cartmell, 


secretary — were,  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  class,  drawn  from  a  hat.  They  were 
a  thoroughly  representative  group  and 
not  necessarily  the  smartest  politicians 
in  the  class. 

We  sat  at  a  long  table  in  the  Antlers 
Hotel  and  held  a  general  bull-session 
over  our  coffee  cups — five  representative 
younger  Legionnaires,  two  from  the 
West  Coast,  two  from  the  East  Coast 
and  one  from  Wyoming,  voicing  their 
opinions  about  themselves  and  the 
Legion.  Two  of  them  were  former  offi- 
cers, three  had  been  enlisted  men.  Your 
reporter  threw  in  a  word  now  and  then, 
and  Jack  Paskiewicz,  class  president, 
acted  as  moderator  on  occasion.  The 
luck  of  the  draw  couldn't  have  done 
better  than  to  have  chosen  Paskiewicz 
as  president  of  the  class.  He  is  a  quiet, 
square-faced  young  man  who  served  two 
years  in  the  Roy  al  Canadian  Air  Force, 
and  then,  when  the  U.  S.  got  in  the  war, 
he  switched  over  to  become  a  flying 
Lieutenant,  USNR.  He  joined  Balti- 
more's Hamilton  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  in  March,  1946,  and  by  Decem- 
ber he  was,  at  25,  Assistant  Adjutant  of 
the  Department  of  Maryland. 

Tom  Lewis  added  to  Bob  Clark's 
statement,  "I  was  pressured  into  the 
Legion  by  a  pal,  and  joined  to  shut  him 
up,"  said  Tom,  a  thin,  white-skinned, 
red-headed,  23-year-old  District  Com- 
mander from  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
who  had  been  a  PFC  in  the  11th  Air- 
borne Division.  "When  I  got  in  I  took 
a  look  around  and  saw  there  was  plenty 
to  do.  I  was  like  Bob  Clark.  When  no- 
body offered  me  a  job  I  decided  I  d 
spark  things  up  or  get  sparked  out.  As 
soon  as  the  Post  saw  I  was  willing  to 
work,  oh  brother,  they  let  me  work."  In 
ten  months  he  was  District  Commander. 

"That's  a  good  part  of  the  story,"  said 
Cartmell.  "There's  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  leadership  in  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Legionnaires,  but  it's  up  to 
the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  older  mem- 
bership to  make  sure  that  that  leader- 
ship blossoms."  Cartmell,  a  husky,  ex- 
plosive 38-year-old  former  Navy  Com- 
mander from  Agua  Caliente,  California, 
spoke  from  experience.  Just  a  year  pre- 
viously he  had  joined  the  Jack  London 
Post,  and  during  that  year  he  had  held 
two  offices  in  his  Post,  a  vice-com- 
mandership  in  his  District,  a  committee 
chairmanship  (Continued  on  page  48) 


Jack  T.  Paskiewicz,  class  president,  confers  with 
National  Commander  Paul  H.  Griffith 
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BUCK  BOSWORTH 


BY  ALLAN 
R.  BOSWORTH 


Little  did  our  hero  reck 
what  he  was  going  to  stir 
up  when  he  mounted  faithful 
Nellie  for  an  overland  dash 
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A  LOT  of  military  jeeps  have 
been  beaten,  along  with 
the  swords,  into  ploughshares. 
Many  a  veteran  who  fought  the 
long  and  arduous  battle  with 
the  War  Assets  Administration 
swears  by  and  at  his  buzz-buggy 
for  fishing  trips.  But  I  have  just 
put  my  jeep  to  a  really  severe 
test  in  the  rigors  of  civilian 
life;  I  drove  it,  singlehanded, 
from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York.  From  where  I  sit,  which 
is  on  a  pile  of  air  cushions,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  jeep  is 
here  to  stay. 

Jeeps  are  making  great  in- 
roads on  our  national  life — all 
rough.  We  had  better  embrace 
the  political  maxim  which  says 
"if  you  can't  whip  them,  join 
them."  It  is  high  time  to  sub- 
mit some  recommendations  to 
jeep  designers,  all  of  whom  are 
men  less  than  five  feet  tall  and 
come  equipped  at  birth  with 
their  own  upholstered  seats. 

My  jeep  is  named  Nellie, 
after  an  old  mare  who  used  to 
buck,  too.  Strands  of  red  tape 
and  a  faint  smell  of  Govern- 


Nellie  expressed  her  feeling  toward 
the  military  life  by  chasing  a  chicken 
colonel  up  an  alley 


If  you  don't  believe  civilian 
life  is  tough,  try  driving  a 
jeep   three  thousand  miles 

ment  Printing  Office  ink  still  cling  to 
her.  She  had  a  brief  Army  career,  and 
doesn't  care  for  the  military  life;  she 
still  snorts  at  the  sight  of  a  major,  and 
once  in  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  she 
chased  a  chicken  colonel  up  an  alley, 
blowing  her  horn  furiously.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  invariably  swerves  to 
the  side  of  the  road  and  puts  on  her 
brakes  if  a  GI  raises  his  thumb. 

I  drove  Nellie  three  thousand  miles 
because  I  wanted  to  see  the  country,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  what  a  lot  of  people 
have  suspected  all  along  is  true.  The 
United  States  is  out  of  focus — it  is  a 
blur  of  green  and  brown,  whether  you 
look  at  it  through  the  windshield  or  the 
rear  view  mirror.  What  is  more,  there 
are  too  many  crossroads,  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  candidates  for  political 
office  are  always  finding  the  nation 
standing  at  them. 

I  studied  all  available  literature  on 
the  jeep  before  Nellie  and  I  started  on 
this  trip.  This  consisted  of  War  De- 
partment Technical  Manual  TM  9-803, 
which  is  a  242-page  monograph  pro- 
mulgated by  Major  General  Ulio,  and 
two  volumes  called,  "  'Watch  Me,'  Said 
the  Jeep,"  and  "The  Little  Jeep."  The 
latter  two  books  were  written  for  chil- 
dren, but  then  so  was  TM  9-803,  and 
they  contain  valuable  information  to  be 
found  nowhere  (Continued  on  page  50) 


Jn  all  the  98  years  that  Schlitz  has  been  made 
there  has  been  but  one  beer  like  it.  And  that  beer  is 
Schlitz  itself.  .  .  so  distinctive  in  its  goodness  that  it  has 
won  renown  all  over  America  and  around  the  world  as 
the  beer  that  made  Milwaukee  famous.  The  flavor  of  Schlitz  sings 
of  sunny  fields  and  golden  grain  ...  of  skillful  hands  and  patient 
ways.  And  through  it  all  runs  the  elusive  yet  matchless  melody 
of  the  hops.  Never,  in  Schlitz,  will  you  taste  harsh 
bitterness  .  .  .  just  the  kiss  of  the  hops. 


jrsss efllig dy&f 


MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 


COME  ALONG  FOR  SUNNY  MORNING  FLAVOR 

Join  the  parade  to  Schenley  Reserve  —  if  you  want 
more  than  fine  whiskey  pleasure.  For  Schenley  Reserve 
offers  a  plus  ...  an  extra  dividend  of  delight  in  its  far-famed 
Sunny  Morning  Flavor.  Try  Schenley  Reserve  —  today! 


JSCHENLEY 
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BY  JACK  R.C.  CANN 


SUCCESS  COMES  NATURALLY  TO 

MRS.  NORTON  H.  PEARL,  NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AUXILIARY 

T I  ^HE  Brewsters,  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower,  back 
before  the  republic  was  even  thought  about,  would  be — 
and  probably  are — well  pleased  with  the  accomplishments 
of  their  kinswoman  and  descendant  who  is  the  present 
National  President  of  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Norton  H.  Pearl,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  elected  at 
the  San  Francisco  convention  to  head 
the  great  organization  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion patriotic  American  women,  doesn't 
have  to  point  to  her  ancestors  as  proof 
of  her  position;  she  has  done  very  well 
on  her  own  account. 

Mrs.  Pearl,  who  is  better  known  to 
thousands  in  her  own  State  of  Michigan 
as  Dorothy — is  a  remarkable  woman  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

Every  woman  who  has  won  sufficient 
regard  and  respect  to  be  elected  to  the 
office  she  holds  must  be  a  remarkable 
woman.  But  Dorothy  Waite  Pearl  has 
several  special  and  somewhat  unusual 
qualifications  by  which  she  merits  the 
description. 

A  book  could  be  written  about  Mrs. 
Pearl's  accomplishments  as  an  Auxil- 
iare:  her  record  of  service  as  secretary 
and  president  of  the  Red  Arrow  (32nd 
Division)  Unit  No.  361  of  Detroit;  her 


career  in  the  District  organization ;  the 
services  she  rendered  to  and  the  offices 
she  filled  in  the  Department;  her  career 
in  the  national  organization  which  cul- 
minated  in   her   election   as  National 


The  National  President  today, 
and  left,  at  the  age  of  four 


President.  But  such  a  book  would  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  a  woman  whose 
activities  in  several  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor have  been  marked  with  unusual 

success. 

A  story  could  be  devoted  to  her 
career  as  an  educator  in  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Kalamazoo  and  Detroit. 

Another  story  could  be  built  around 
her  experiences  as  a  volunteer  Red  Cross 
entertainer  in  World  War  I,  for  her 
singing  voice  and  dramatic  ability  would 
seem  to  have  pointed  toward  a  career 
on  the  stage — had  she  not  decided  in 
1919  to  marry  the  very  handsome  Capt. 
Norton  H.  Pearl,  recently  returned  with 
the  fighting   {Continued  on  page  46) 
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BY  CHARLES  RAWLINGS 


Illustration    by    Warren  Baumgartner 


The  Colonel  ordered  fishing 

to  fill  the  empty  hours 

between  jousts  with  Death 


"W 


AR."  William  James  once  wrote, 
'is  man's  greatest  adventure." 
Home  from  it  many  of  us  are  discover- 
ing the  truth  of  that  philosophy.  We've 
lived  the  ultimate  in  many  emotions  and 
will  never  experience  them  as  keenly 
ever  again.  I've  found  for  instance  that 
I've  lived  my  greatest  fishing.  From  now 
on  even  if  I  get  a  gaff  into  a  tuna  better 
than  the  Ipswitch  Bay  927-pound  cham- 
pion or  surf  cast  more  than  the  660  feet 
3  inch  record,  I'll  still  be  thinking  of 
that  sad,  sweet,  uproarious  fishing  we 
had  early  in  MacArthur's  war,  on 
Moresby  Reef,  New  Guinea. 

I  was  hooked  up  with  a  heavy  bomber 
group — B-24s  were  the  heavies  then — 
and  living  with  the  Colonel  in  command. 
He  was  a  fine  leader.  His  men  needed 
an  easing  from  strain  and  he  was  work- 
ing on  it.  But  is  was  a  hard  time  to  find 
ease. 

It  was  the  time  of  night  strikes  on 
Rabaul  and  daylight  attacks  against 
Wewak  and  of  constant  reconnaissance 
over  the  vast  areas  of  the  Bismarck  Sea 
and  the  Pacific.  At  that  time,  there  was 
not  a  plane  to  spare  nor  an  extra  crew. 


There  was  no  possible  re- 
lief. Take  off,  fly  the  Owen 
Stanley  Mountains  with 
their  wicked  turbulent 
weather,  fight  in,  over, 
and  out  of  the  target  and 
half  way  home,  sleep,  take 
off  again — that  was  all 
there  was. 

"God,"  the  Colonel  said, 
"baseball's  a  hot  bath. 
The  movies  are  lousy.  If 
I  could  only  find  some- 
thing that  would  cool 
them  off,  get  them  out  of 
themselves.  Anything !  A 
crew  at  a  time — !" 

We  were  looking  out 
over  the  blue  waters  of  Moresby  Bay. 

"I've  got  it,"  the  Colonel  said.  "Fish- 
in'!  Get  me  Stacklein." 

Stacklein  came  running,  naked  save 
for  his  white  shorts;  a  plump,  rosy,  jolly 
promotion  and  recreation  lieutenant. 

"Stack,"  said  the  Colonel,  "forget  that 
sack  and  get  to  Brisbane.  Find  me  some 
fishin'  tackle.  Take  my  plane  and  get  me 
tackle — some  star-drag  reels,  some  good 


cuttyhunk  line  and  some  game  rods.  By 
God,  we'll  go  fishin'.  It's  cool  out 
there — ." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Stacklein. 

"Go  to  the  Aussies  and  tell  them  I 
want  something  that  will  kill  fish," 
roared  the  Colonel.  "Don't  come  back 
until  you  get  it.  Come  back  day  after 
tomorrow." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Stacklein. 
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He  flew  the  700-mile  water  jump 
across  the  Coral  Sea,  and  then  on  into 
South  Australia.  In  the  meantime  the 
Colonel  threw  the  whole  camp  into  an 
enjoyable  uproar  getting  a  boat  ready. 
We  had  two  commandeered  Australian 
yachts  from  crash  boats.  They  were  both 
chunky  cabin  cruisers  out  of  the  Royal 
Sydney  Yacht  Club  fleet,  built  English 
fashion,  to  last  forever.  They  were  as 


solid  and  heavy  and  dashing  as  two 
brick  outhouses.  The  Colonel  chose  the 
larger,  a  thirty-six  footer.  Aggie  was  her 
name. 

Bait  boxes!  Fish  boxes!  Rod  racks! 
Swivel  chairs!  The  Colonel  rode  herd 
on  ground  crews  and  repair  depots. 
When  the  dutiful  Stacklein  returned 
there  was  waiting  as  fishy  a  craft  as  ever 
put  out  Southport  or  Baileys.  All  she 


needed  was  Stack's  gear. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  gear.  Or  the 
night  Stacklein,  followed  by  two  GFs 
carrying  bundles,  brought  it  up  to  quar- 
ters. 

"Now,  Colonel,"  he  said,  "this  had 
better  be  right.  This  is  all  there  is  this 
side  of  'Frisco." 

The  Colonel  opened  the  bundles  him- 
self. First  the  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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HORSE 


It's  the  Fifth  Race  at  Jamaica,  New 
York's  biff-bang  track  where  the 
spring  meeting  is  in  full  stride.  The 
head  starter  stands  poker-faced  on  his 
platform,  target  for  a  cross-fire  of  tense 
warnings  from  the  jockeys:  "Not  now, 
not  now"  one  boy  pleads.  "Hold  it, 
sir",  "Wait,  boss",  "Hold  it,  bogs", 
sound  the  cries.  The  voice  of  an  as- 
sistant starter  rises  angrily  above  the 
din:  "Go  on,  she's  standing  perfect!" 
Suddenly  the  electrically  operated  gate 
flies  open  to  the  loud  clanging  of  a  gong 
and  the  screams  of  the  jockeys  booting 
their  mounts  into  action. 

They're  off!  Rumps  pound  furiously 
around  the  clubhouse  turn.  Greentree 
Stud's  entry  is  the  favorite.  The  crowd 
is  one  large  groan  as  the  heavily-backed 
filly  trails  way  off  the  pace.  On  the  back 
stretch,  Greentree's  domino  goes  to  the 


"A  good  jockey  knows  what  the  horse 
thinks.  I  showed  this  mare  the  whip 
and  she  shook  her  head.  She  wasn't 
going  to  like  it" 


outside,  circles  the  ground-saving  pack. 

"Come  on,  Ted!"  the  crowd  begs  with 
a  single  voice. 

Atkinson  is  up,  the  Greentree  contract 
ace.  He  urges  his  mount  with  whip  and 
heel  as  the  contenders  settle  for  the  run 
to  the  wire.  For  a  moment  the  favorite 
hangs  at  the  leader's  flank,  then  smashes 
to  the  fore  under  heavy  punishment  to 
win  going  away. 

Atkinson  rides  his  mount  into  the 
hedge-bordered  circle,  says  "Cheese"  to 
the  popping  flash-bulbs  so  his  teeth  will 
show  as  a  smile  in  the  newspaper  pic- 
tures. An  enthusiastic  punter  reaches 
over  the  rail  and  slaps  him  on  the  back. 

"Great  ride,  Teddy." 

The  jock  looks  over  his  shoulder,  says 
tersely,  "You  could've  won  on  her!" 


There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  I  corralled 
Ted  after  the  race  and  tried  to  make 
him  own  up  that  he  was  good,  but  I 
ran  into  a  stone-wall  of  self-deprecation. 
Great  horses  make  great  riders,  he  said. 
Jockeys  don't  bother  to  talk  themselves 
up.  The  cheers  of  the  crowd  won't  get 
a  boy  one  more  mount  or  put  an  extra 
buck  on  his  pay  check.  A  personal  fol- 
lowing" doesn't  mean  a  thing.  The 
players  root  for  you  today,  curse 
you  tomorrow.  Sharp-eyed  owners  and 
trainers  judge  the  little  men  with  the 
big  shoulders  strictly  on  winners.  But 
the  better  the  boy  is,  the  more  certainly 
he  knows  it's  the  horse,  not  the  rider, 
that  earns  the  bread  and  butter. 

One  good  horse  can  make  a  jockey 
overnight  or  bring  back  a  veteran  from 
obscurity.  Challedon  made  Georgie 
Seabo  in  the  Preakness.  Seabiscuit  made 
Red  Pollard.  Man  O'War  made  Clarence 
Kummer.  Grey  Lag  made  La  Verne 
Fator.  Blue  Larkspur  made  Mack  Gar- 
ner. Broker's  Tip  made  Don  Meade. 
Twenty  Grand  made  Charlie  Kurtsinger 
and  War  Admiral  brought  him  back. 

Taking  Atkinson  at  his  word  I  asked 
him  if  one  jock  can  do  more  for  an  out- 
classed horse  than  another?  Do  some 
have  more  skill  in  holding  a  tired  horse 
together?  Bushwah!  he  said.  When  a 
horse  rounds  that  last  turn  into  the 
stretch,  the  ride's  already  been  made. 
From  there  on  it's  up  to  the  mount. 
Sure  the  crowd  will  holler  for  the 
jockey.  "Come  on  Arcaro!"  "Come  on, 
Jessop!"  "Come  on,  Ted."  But  it's  the 
horse  that's  running. 

Atkinson  rode  the  most  winners  in 
1944  and  1946.  He  says,  "There  isn't 
one  length's  difference  between  the  best 
jockey  in  the  business  and  the  greenest 

Illustrations 
by  Paul  Brown 
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JOCKEYS,  HE  SAYS 


BY  HERBERT  ALEXANDER 


Ted  Atkinson  claims  his 
mounts  made  him  top 
winner  in  1946.  But  may- 
be there's  more  to  it 

apprentice!"  Yes,  Ted  Atkinson  says  that. 

In  a  stake  race,  he  adds,  all  the  riders 
will  be  tops.  Then  the  edge  slims  down 
from  a  full  length  to  a  whisker.  But 
they  pay  off  on  that  difference. 

That  was  the  closest  I  could  come  to 
wringing  an  admission  from  Ted  Atkin- 
son that  one  jockey  might  know  and  do 
some  thing  to  help  his  horse  win  that 
another  jockey  would  miss.  Pretending 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  Atkinson, 
Arcaro  and  Jessop  are  only  better  than 
apprentices  by  a  micron  I  asked  him 
what  gives  one  boy  that  small  .but  im- 
portant advantage.  What  does  a  top 
jockey  need  besides  the  ability  to  wear 
a  boy-sized  suit?  Guts?  Strength? 
Alertness? 

You  don't 


'All  taken  for 


granted! 


The  "dope"  is  a  horse  who'll  run  like) 
mad  (if  you  pretend  to  hold  him  back) 


race  horses  if  your  name's  Milquetoast." 

But  I  did  get  him  to  admit  that  if  the 
jockey  has  made  the  grade,  chances  are 
he's  master  of  two  experience-built  fac- 
tors. One  is  familiarity  with  the  riding 
styles,  the  strong  points  and  weaknesses 
of  his  rival  jockeys.  The  second  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  performances  and  per- 
sonalities of  all  the  horses  running.  As 
an  example  he  told  how  he'd  been 
beaten. 

"I've  been  nosed  out  in  the  Ardsley 
Stakes  four  years  running,"  he  said, 
offering  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  anticipate  the  other  jock- 
ey's moves.  "At  least  once  I  should  have 
won  it.  Wayne  Wright  was  out  in  front 
on  Sir  Francis,  and  I  forgot  that  Wayne 
is  left-handed.  I  got  my  mount,  Wildlife, 
loose  from  the  pack  and  came  up  on  Sir 
Francis  on  the  outside.  I  should  have 
gone  in.  When  Wright  went  to  the  whip 
he  gave  it  to  his  horse  on  the  inside  and 
that  left-handed  spanking  carried  Sir 
Francis  away  from  the  rail,  forcing 
Wildlife  to  drift  with  him.  I  was  out- 
ridden by  a  head  and  by  nobody  but 
myself." 

A  certain  well- 
known  rider  is  un- 
able to  use  his  bat 
when  another  jockey 
is  driving  right  with 
him.  He  must  have 
more  room.  Conn 
McCreary  interrupted 
to  tell  a  race  this 
knowledge  helped 
him  win.  McCreary 
had  no  information 
on  the  other  jock's 
horse,  who  surprised 
by  staying  right  up 
there.  McCreary 
wasn't  sure,  but  he 
felt  the  contending 
horse  would  only  give 
his  best  when  it  was 
beaten    out    of  him. 


In  the  stretch,  he  matched  stride  for 
stride  with  the  other  jock,  giving  plenty 
of  racing  room  but  none  for  the  rider 
to  use  the  bat.  The  boy  tried,  to  but  he 
dropped  it!  McCreary  says  with  a  grin, 
"It  doesn't  work  every  time.  Sometimes 
you're  doing  the  horse  a  favor  if  you 
don't  let  the  boy  use  that  whip." 


Don't  hold  the  "eager  beaver"  back  or 
he'll    wear    himself    out    fighting  you 


There  are  jockeys  who  just  have  to 
make  a  move  on  a  horse.  When  two  con- 
tenders are  racing  neck  and  neck,  each 
boy  will  wait  for  the  other  to  commit 
himself.  The  one  who  moves  first  will 
often  be  beaten  because  he  uses  his 
mount  more  than  strategy  calls  for. 
Right  here  is  where  horses  come  into 
the  picture,  and  in  a  highly  individual 
fashion.  Some  of  them  like  the  rider  to 
make  that  mistake!  The  horse  gets  so 
he  can't  stand  the  suspense.  The  jock 
may  have  the  coolest  head  in  the  world, 
be  able  to  size  up  his  human  competition 
from  A  to  Z,  but  he  had  to  have  that 
second  edge-making  factor.  He  must 
know  horses.  It  sounds  crazy,  but  the 
boys  are  dead  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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To  those  American  Legion  members  who  have  not 
followed  the  somewhat  involved  details  of  our  na- 
tional housing  problem  I  want  to  give  a  very  brief 
summary  of  what  we  have  accomplished  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  able  and  hard-working  members 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  our  San  Francisco  con- 
vention in  October  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
recommended  become  a  fact.  Their  second  report, 
made  at  the  end  of  January,  reduces  a  highly  compli- 
cated subject  to  two  basic  needs.  Thev  have  proposed 
one  act  of  Congress  for  centralizing  the  remaining  fed- 
eral authority  over  home  construction,  and  have  pub-, 
lished  one  summary  of  practical  plans  for  co-operative 
encouragement  of  building  in  each  communitv. 

I  suggest  that  our  membership  vigorously  support 
our  National  Legislative  Committee  in  seeking  passage 
of  the  simplified,  centralized,  concrete  proposal  of  a 
single  housing  statute,  until  that  act  is  passed.  I  suggest 
that  in  each  American  Legion  Post  the  proposal  for 
local  co-operation  with  government  authority  and  pri- 
vate building  enterprise  be  studied  and  that  Legion  Post 
leadership  be  made  effective  in  furthering  that  co- 
operation. 

When  five  years  of  war  had  diverted  the  money,  the 
men  and  the  materials  normally  engaged  in  private 
building  to  war  projects,  it  was  naturally  difficult  to 
immediately  reopen  the  free,  competitive  channels  of 
the  construction  business.  Government-fixed  prices 
through  O.P.A.  froze  rents,  and  allotted  material  on 
the  basis  of  certain  established  priorities.  The  Govern- 
ment owned  large  supplies  of  materials.  Government 
subsidies  controlled  to  some  degree  the  production  of 
building  materials.  With  an  immediate  need  for  at  least 
five  million  new  homes  and  apartments,  we  naturally 
turned  to  the  Government  for  action.  A  Federal  Hous- 
ing Expediter  was  appointed,  presumably  to  bring  all 
of  the  federal  agencies  involved  under  one  effective 
direction.  The  expediter  and  other  government  officials 
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issued  hopeful  statements,  predictions  which  time  dem- 
onstrated were  not  fulfilled.  In  late  1945  these  were 
estimates  of  building  to  be  done  in  1946.  By  mid- 1946 
they  dealt  with  anticipated  accomplishments  for  1947. 
Meanwhile  private  enterprise  was  not  moving.  Builders 
were  told  they  would  be  helped  to  build  housing  units 
with  certain  cost  limits,  but  material  and  labor  could 
not  be  had  within  those  limits. 

The  American  Legion  had  concluded  by  October 
that  the  housing  jam  was  not  being  broken,  and  named 
its  own  committee  to  find  out  how  it  could  be  broken. 
The  report  of  that  committee,  accepted  by  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  was  taken  by  me  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  I  spent  some  time  with  Mr.  Creedon, 
who  succeeded  Wilson  W.  Wyatt  as  Expediter,  and 
with  Mr.  Foley  of  FPHA  and  others.  A  good  deal  of 
the  federal  log  jam  was  broken.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is  outlined  in  our  committee's  end-of-January 
report. 

Today  wc  are  in  the  way  of  having  houses  and  apart- 
ments built  by  private  enterprise.  The  costs  are  going 
to  be  higher  than  we  like,  higher  than  the  Government 
talked  about,  but  we  got  almost  no  housing  at  the 
lower  costs.  Rents  are  going  up  to  some  extent  before 
we  get  the  rental  housing  that  is  needed.  There  will 
remain  arguments,  economic  and  political,  about  what 
might  have  been  done  some  other  way.  The  fact  is  that 
for  more  than  a  year  it  was  not  done,  and  methods  that 
would  produce  housing,  instead  of  hopes,  were  neces- 
sary. 

With  the  simple,  workable,  centralized  federal  au- 
thority now  proposed  by  the  Legion,  building  enter- 
prise in  each  community  has  a  chance  to  decide  what 
construction  is  needed  and  to  go  about  the  job.  There 
will  be  enough  money,  men  and  material  available  this 
year  to  make  real  progress.  The  Legion  has  wasted 
little  time  in  criticism  of  the  past.  It  can  be  a  potent 
force  for  action  from  now  on. 


MONEY  TO  BURN 

BY 

Mel  Cassen 


A/fY  platoon  sergeant  and  one  of  our 
«*  men  were  heading  for  Paris  on  pass. 
It  was  their  turn,  according  to  the  roster, 
and  with  hlunt  cheerfulness  they  said  so- 
long  to  the  rest  of  us  who  were  freezing  on 
Germany's  wind-swept  plains.  The  ser- 
geant asked  me  whether  he  could  take 
several  fistfuls  of  German  currency  we 
had  just  "liberated"  as  we  had  knifed 
through  Munstereifel. 

I  told  him  to  take  as  much  as  he  wanted 
since  we  had  stacks  and  stacks  of  hand- 
somely printed,  vari-colored  and  vari- 
shaped  Reichs-banknote  marks.  They 
looked  beautiful  with  their  blue  printing 
on  yellow  paper  and  their  green  and  red 
hues — but  to  us  they  might  as  well  have 
been  cigar  coupons  because  only  currency 
up  to  a  certain  issue  date  would  be  ex- 
changed for  francs  by  understandably 
finicky  Finance  officers.  And  that  kind  of 
money  didn't  usually  float  around,  waiting 
for  U.  S.  riflemen  to  pick  it  up. 

Wisely  the  sergeant  did  not  clutter  up 
his  pockets  with  many  marks.  He  had  more 
valuable  beads  for  bartering  to  take  along. 

While  the  lucky  two  toasted  themselves, 
figuratively  and  literally,  in  the  spirited 
city,  icy  February  winds  penetrated  to  our 
bones.  We  huddled  over  fires  that  we  had 
lit  carefully  and  tended  vigilantly,  for  we 
had  little  dry  paper  and  wood.  Those 
crackling  fires  were  worth  a  fortune  to  us. 

When  the  two  GIs  returned  from  Paris, 
they  rushed  up,  wild  with  excitement.  The' 
money  was  good!  We  had  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  marks! 

We  had  had  it.  that  is.  Like  burning 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  to  Old  Man  Winter! 
we  had  started  many  warming  February 
fires  with  those  '"worthless"  scraps  of 
pretty  paper. 


"Who  said  anything  about  a  swim- 
ming pool?" 

American  Legion  Magazine  A.  A.  Wallgren 
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HELP  MAKE  IT  A  FINE 
ARMY  DAY 


At  one  time  or  another,  the  potential  Regular  Army 
recruit  has  to  be  shown.  You  have  given  him  the  facts 
— the  many  advantages  of  Army  duty — but  he  may 
want  to  make  a  close-up  acquaintance.  That's  what 
makes  April  7th  an  important  date  for  him  and  for  you. 

April  7th  is  Army  Day.  On  certain  days  during  the 
week  of  April  7th  to  12th  many  Army  installations  all 
over  the  country  will  be  open  to  visitors,  along  with 
spectacular  exhibits  in  key  cities.  Watch  your  news- 
papers for  dates.  It  will  be  a  grand  chance  for  young 
men  to  look  the  Army  over  for  themselves. 

Army  progress  continues  along  a  wide  front,  and  on 
Army  Day  it  will  be  on  full  display.  New  weapons,  new 
material,  advanced  techniques — a  demonstration  that 
a  strong  America  is  a  safe  America — will  be  there  to 
see  and  evaluate. 

You  can  help  to  make  it  a  fine  Army  and  a  fine 
Army  Day  celebration  by  advising  young  men  in  your 
community  to  visit  the  nearest  Camp,  Post,  or  Station 
April  7th-12th. 


A    GOOD  JOB   FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE   PROFESSION  NOW! 


URGE  THE  FINEST  YOUNG 
MEN  YOU  KNOW  TO  SERVE 
THEIR  COUNTRY  NOW 


YOUR  REGULAR  ARMY  SERVES  THE  NATION  AND  MANKIND  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 


Athletic  Officers: 

ADD  THESE  EXPERTS  TO 
YOUR  COACHING  STAFF 


LEW  FONSECA  —  Cham- 
pion player  and  manager. 
American  League  official. 


ETHAN  ALLEN — Famous 
major-league  star.  Base- 
ball Coach,  Yale  Univ. 


Get  These  Authentic  Books 

~- — \\  BOOK 


Planned  and  written  from  the  experi- 
ence of  two  famous  students  of  baseball. 
Include  illustrations  of  32  major  league 
stars  (like  Feller,  Ott,  Marion).  Show 
fundamentals  of  pitching,  catching, 
hitting,  running,  fielding. 


"Want  to  make  me  happy?" 
asks  Marty  Marion,  cham- 
pion shortstop  of  the  cham- 
pion St.  Louis  Cardinals. 
"Just  set  me  down  to  a  big 
bowl  of  Wheaties.  Nourish- 
ment? You  bet!  Flavor? 
None  better!  My  vote  goes 
for  Wheaties  — year-around 
breakfast  favorite." 


Send  for  Sample  Copies 

Mail  coupon  below  for  FREE  sample 
copies  of  baseball  manuals.  Directions 
for  obtaining  additional  books  come 
with  sample  copies. 

"Breakfast 
of 

Champions" 

WITH  MILK  AND  FRUIT 

"Wheaties"  and  "Breakfast  of 
Champions"  are  registered  trade 
marks  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON" 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  446 
623  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  FREE  sample  copies  of  Wheaties 
two  baseball  books. 

Name  

Post  

Add  ress  

City  


.State- 


This  special  offer  expires  October  L,  1947. 


Fishing  for  Fun  and  $$$ 

AFTER  the  Army  had  sprung  me  on  Armi- 
.  stice  Day,  '45,  I  spent  a  little  while  at 
home  making  like  a  civilian,  then  headed  for 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  bought  a  boat  and  went 
hand-trolling  for  the  season.  It's  something  I 
recommend  for  anyone  who  likes  the  outdoors 
— and  doesn't  mind  making  a  little  money  on 
his  vacation.  Even  so  I  was  green  at  it  and 
didn't  do  as  well  as  some  others. 

I  went  up  to  Clover  Passage  on  June  12, 1946 
with  $45  in  my  pocket.  My  weekly  expenses  for 
gas,  grub,  tackle  and  miscellaneous  was  about 
$15.  I  returned  to  Ketchikan  October  10  with 
$149.65.  I  missed  the  main  king  run  and  the 
cohoe  run  was  the  poorest  in  twenty-five  years 
— but  an  acquaintance  of  mine — likewise  a 
vet — went  to  Noyes  Island  in  a  fifteen  footer 
and  made  himself  two  thousand  doubloons,  and 
I'm  still  kicking  myself. 

The  usual  hand-trolling  rig  consists  of  a  boat 
from  14  to  21  feet  long  with  an  air-cooled 
motor,  a  hand  reel  or  gurdy,  cedar  pile,  leaders, 
leads,  spoons,  etc. 

When  the  big  spawn  kings  run,  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  first  part  of  June,  you 
prowl  along  close  to  the  shores  and  reefs  of 
these  inside  waters  for  them.  And  brother, 
when  a  fifty-odd  pound  king  salmon- latches  on 
you  think  of  more  than  the  money.  Then  come 
the  bluebacks  and  the  cohoes  during  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall,  the  bread  and  butter  fish 
of  the  t rollers. 

It's  fine  sport,  good  comradeship,  and  you 
might  want  to  stay  up  here  and  get  a  bigger 
boat.  It's  an  excellent  life.  You're  independent. 
— By  Edicard  A.  Lawrence 


Masquerade 

ABOUT  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  ap- 
.  peared  a  woman  baseball  pitcher  who  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  country.  Hurling  for  a 
Kansas  City  woman's  team,  she  was  well-nigh 
invincible.  Other  women's  teams  didn't  have  a 
chance  when  she  was  on  the  mound,  and  oc- 
casionally, when  a  men's  team  faced  her,  it 
didn't  come  out  much  better. 

But  one  day  this  pitcher's  wig  fell  off  and 
it  was  discovered  that  that  woman  wasn't  a 
woman  at  all,  she  was  a  man.  Red-faced,  he 
explained  that  he  wanted  to  get  on  a  man's 
team  but  nobody  seemed  to  want  to  give  him 
a  chance. 

The  big  leagues  were  glad  to  give  this  famous 
"woman"  a  chance,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
truly  great  pitchers  of  all  time.  His  name? 
Smokey  Joe  Wood. — By  Harold  Heifer 
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Ah,  Vanity! 

THE  day  is  past  when  persons  much  in  the 
public  eye  feel  obliged  to  adorn  themselves 
with  distinctive  ornaments.  Diamond  Jim  Brady, 
freighted  down  with  jewels,  was  a  fine  example 
of  this  dead  custom,  but  so  were  many  of  his 
fellow  19th  Century  public  figures.  Bob  Fitz- 
simmons,  the  fighting  Cornishman,  was  given 
to  such  display,  and  he  showed  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  a  unique  and  distinctive  gift  from 
an  Indiana  dentist.  The  dentist  who  won  heav- 
ily the  day  Ruby  Robert  whipped  Jim  Corbett 
to  win  the  world  heavyweight  title  at  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  could  think  of  no  finer  gesture 
of  his  appreciation  than  to  offer  to  install  a  set 
of  diamond  fillings  in  Fitzsimmons'  teeth.  In 
spite  of  all  the  misery  involved  in  appropriating 
the  gift,  Fitzsimmons  accepted  immediately. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  by  Dr.  William 
Goucher  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  oldest 
practicing  dentists  in  the  country  today. 

"The  diamonds  were  a  white  elephant.  They 
were  absolutely  no  good  for  Fitzsimmons'  teeth. 
They  cut  into  his  opposing  teeth  when  his 
mouth  was  closed,  and  they  opened  cavities 
and  started  decay. 

"Fitzsimmons  began  to  have  toothaches  soon 
after  the  fillings  were  installed.  When  he  was 
in  Jamestown,  around  1898,  making  personal 
appearances  with  a  traveling  show,  he  called 
on  me  to  have  something  done  about  the  pain 
his  adornments  were  causing  him. 

"The  fillings  had  to  be  worked  loose  and  re- 
moved. It's  been  so  long  ago  that  I  don't  re- 
call how  we  disposed  of  the  diamonds."- — By 
Walter  Rudolph 


Easy  Spare 

BOWLING  in  a  regular  tenpin  league  game 
last  January,  Harold  Smida  of  the  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  Post  of  The  American  Legion, 
made  a  most  unusual  shot.  Smida  knocked 
down  the  "impossible"  7-pin  and  10-pin  com- 
bination. His  fast  ball  clipped  the  10-pin  just 
as  the  ball  started  to  slip  into  the  gutter,  and 
the  10-pin  flew  to  the  back  cushion,  bounced 
to  the  far  sideboard,  ricocheted  out  and  clipped 
the  7-pin. 

Most  interesting  feature  of  the  shot  was  that 
it  was  a  wild  ball.  Smida  was  bowling  for  a 
strike.  The  other  eight  pins  remained  standing 
and  none  of  them  were  so  much  as  touched. 
With  the  two  orneriest  pins  out  of  the  way 
Smida  took  his  second  shot  and  rolled  a  perfect 
strike  ball,  to  get  his  spare. — By  Robert  B. 
Pitkin 
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THEM  SWINGIN'  DOORS 


( Continued 

you  know  that.  Larsen's  gotta  good  right. 

Fallon  smiled  like  a  man  who  has  just 
won  a  point  in  an  argument.  "Now, 
Mickey,"  he  followed  up,  "what's  it  take 
to  beat  a  man  with  a  good  right?" 

"A  good  left — if  it's  good,"  Cluney  said. 

Fallon  flung  his  overcoat  and  derby  on 
the  bar.  He  crouched  in  a  fighter's  pose. 
"Look,"  he  commanded,  "watch  me  throw 
this  right.  Watch  my  right  foot.  See  the 
way  I  raise  my  right  heel  just  before  I 
shoot  it?  See  it?" 

Mickey's  eyes  were  shrewd. 

Fallon  relaxed.  "I  noticed  Shifty  Larsen 
doin'  that  a  month  ago.  I  told  him  about 
it  but  he  couldn't  break  himself  of  the 
habit.  Instead  of  gettin'  better  it  got 
worse."  Happy's  voice  took  on  a  con- 
fidential tone.  "Mickey,"  he  asked,  "what 
could  a  boy  with  a  good  left  hook  do  to 
a  telegraph  like  that?" 

"It'd  be  murder,"  Cluney  agreed. 

Happy  paused  for  a  moment.  He 
prodded  Cluney's  chest.  "Mickey,"  he 
said  with  emphasis,  "I  need  two  grand 
and — you." 

"Me?"  Mickey  gaped.  "Whadda  ya 
mean,  me?" 

"My  new  boy,"  the  fight  manager  pur- 
sued, "is  a  light  heavy — same  as  Larsen. 
He's  green.  But  he's  got  the  makin's  of  a 
left  hook  that'll  be  a  killer." 

Fallon's  hand  gripped  into  the  arm  of 


from  page  13) 

the  former  fighter.  "I  need  the  man  who 
threw  the  best  left-handed  dynamite  ever 
seen  in  a  ring  to  teach  him.  That's  you." 
The  fight  manager  poked  Mickey  in  his 
overpadded  midriff.  "You  could  use  a 
month  in  the  gym,  yourself,"  he  added. 

Cluney  sucked  his  stomach  up  into  his 
chest  in  embarrassment.  "What  if  the  kid 
ain't  got  it?"  he  asked. 

"That — we  gotta  find  out,"  said  Fallon. 
"But  if  he's  got  it  you're  the  only  guy  can 
put  the  zing  in  his  left.  Besides,"  he  added, 
"it'll  be  good  for  the  trade  in  your  joint — 
to  be  handlin'  the  light-heavy  champ." 

A  gleam  came  into  the  ex-lightweight's 
eyes  and  he  looked  at  Fallon  and  grinned. 
He  extended  his  right  hand.  "I  give  it  a 
go,  Happy,"  he  said. 

Happy  set  up  training  quarters  in  Sum- 
mit and  Cluney  met  the  new  boy  there. 
"This  is  him,"  said  Fallon  at  introduction. 
"His  handle's  Christian  Kanelous." 

Cluney  turned  on  the  blonde  boy.  "From 
now  on  that's  out,"  he  snapped.  "You're 
an  ex-Marine  with  a  war  record — Air 
Medal  and  all  them  battle  stars.  You're 
gonna  be  Corporal  Kane.  Get  used  to  it." 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "but  please  say 
Purple  Heart  and  three  battle  stars.  That's 
right." 

Mickey  reserved  the  judgment  of  his 
first  impression.  He  was  secretly  pleased 
with  the  lean-muscled  Kane.  The  boy's 
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ON 

BASEBALL 

By  every  form  of  comparison — mate- 
rials, workmanship  and  performance- 
no  finer  baseball  is  made  today  than 
the  Wilson  "Official"  W150CC,  used 
by  the  American  Association  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  leagues  exclusively  and 
many  other  important  leagues.  It's  the 
last  word  in  modern  baseballs. 

^AOE  IN  u  s 
WISOCC  * 

CORK  CE*T£* 


(A  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.  Subsidiary) 
IT'S  WILSON  TODAY  IN  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 


Post  Commander 

If  you  are  interested  in  equip- 
ment for  your  legion  team,  fill 
in  the  coupon  and  our  dis- 
tributor will  contact  you. 


NAME.  ..  . 
ADDRESS. 


SEND 
TO 


Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
2037  North  Campbell  Avenue 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 


EVENING  RISE 

t's  the  WITCHING  HOUR  .  .  ,  the  time  when 
the  sun  goes  down  and  ,|he  big  ones  come 
up!  You  glide  along  on  a  darkening  mirror 
of  water  .  .  .  cast  to  the  rise  .  .  .  socko  .  .  . 
you've  connected!  H-l  tackle  is  built  for  fish- 
ng  thrills  like  that.  See  it  at  your  dealer's. 

RROCKS-IBBOTSON  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


THE  VERNLEY 

Gent  ins  Tonkin  cane,  plaslk  impregnated  fly 
rod.  Built  by  the  exclusive  H-l  *  Hex's  SuperXane 
process  for  better  action,  longer  fife.  One  of 
many  great  new  H-l  fly  rod*  in  a  wide  price 
range  *  U.S.  Pit  No.  2364840 

UTICA  AUTOMATIC  REEL 

Brings  you  smoother  operation—  finer  all-around 
performance  -  New  streamlined  design.  Free 
stripping.  Lightest  weight,  greatest  line  capacity 
of  any  automatic  reel  made. 


Write  Old  Hi 
at  H-l 
Dept.  H 
Utica,  N.Y. 


DRY  FUTE  TAPERED 
NYLON  FLY  LINE 

Longer  tasting,  smooth- 
er casting,  ail  finished. 
Won't  crack  or  peel. 
"Shoots"  and  floats 
perfectly.  One  of  a 
wide  selection  of  H-l 
fly  lines. 


LURES,  SPOONS 

Life-like  action,  per- 
fect casting  and  tried 
and  proven  fish-getting 
qualities  are  built  into 
H-l  plugs,  spoons,  spin- 
ners and  flies.  Types 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds 
of  game  and  pan  fish. 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN  REEL 

A  single  action  reel 
that's  low  in  price — 
high  in  value.  Made 
of  strong,  light  Bake- 
lite.  Ample  capacity. 
No  sharp  edges  to 
wear  line. 


\  SEA-HORSE 


■WIEE 


FOR 


It  is  Johnson  that  has  made  outboard  motoring 
a  family  sport — with  motors  that  perform  as 
obligingly  for  women  and  children  as  for  the 
master  himself!  The  liquid  smoothness  of  Per- 
fected Alternate  Firing,  Reverse,  Ready-Pull 
Starter  and  other  Johnson  quality  features  make 
outboard  motoring  100%  FUN.  Write  for  the 
1947  Sea-Horse  Handy  Chart  sent  free.  Look 
for  the  name  of  your  Johnson  Dealer  under 
"Outboard  Motors"  in  your  classified  phone  book. 

JOHNSON  MOTORS,  1300 Pershing  Rd.,Waukegan,Ill. 

Johnson  Motors  of  Canada,  Peterboro,  Canada 

JOHNSON 

SEA-HORSES 

JOHNSON  MAKES  SEA-HORSE  MOTORS  ONLY-NO  OTHERS 


back  was  well  padded,  the  shoulders  slop- 
ing, the  chest  deep  and  the  waistline  slim 
and  knotted.  The  Kid  had  the  under- 
pinning, too.  No  matchsticks,  his  legs  were 
solid  and  tapering.  Best  of  all,  Mickey 
liked  the  size  of  the  Corporal's  hands. 

But  a  West-Side  distrust  of  handsome 
men  goaded  Mickey  into  driving  the  good- 
looking  Kane  through  days  of  heart-break- 
ing training  routine. 

There  were  long,  wearisome  hours  of 
the  same  thing,  over  and  over  again. 
Mickey  showed  Kane  how  to  punch  the 
light  bag.  The  boy  was  proud  when  he 
got  the  hang  of  it  and  liked  the  tattoo  of 
the  rhythms  he  beat  out.  But  the  better 
he  got  the  more  the  knowing  ex-lightweight 
forced  him  on,  until  his  arms  ached  as 
though  they  would  drop  off. 

The  sessions  with  the  big  bag  were  no 
better.  Cluney  stood  behind  it  and  leaned 
his  shoulder  into  it  with  every  punch. 
The  Corporal  slugged  until  the  very  mar- 
row in  his  bones  was  sore. 

Kane  listened  attentively  as  Mickey  in- 
structed him  on  how  to  throw  punches. 
It  was  forever — left  hook,  left  hook,  left 
hook.  Sometimes  Fallon  would  spring  into 
the  ring  like  an  excited  sparrow.  Bobbing 
and  weaving,  with  Cluney  as  a  target,  the 
manager  would  demonstrate. 

"This  way,  kid.  This  way.  Don't  swing 
it.  Throw  it — short,  hard.  Like  you  was 
pushin'  that  revolvin'  door." 

The  arc  of  the  left  hook  grew  shorter, 
the  power  behind  it  more  lethal.  Kane 
became  faster,  stronger.  He  learned  to 
roll  with  punches  to  make  them  lose  their 
force;  to  slip  under  others;  to  feint  and 
counter. 

r\NE  day  Kane's  brilliance  in  the  ring 
^  dazzled  even  the  blase  Fallon. 

"What  do  you  think?"  Happy  asked 
Cluney  during  a  rest  period. 

"I  seen  lotsa  good  gym  fighters,"  Mickey 
answered  noncommittally. 

Fallon  pondered  the  cryptic  appraisal. 
"I'm  going  to  give  Dato  the  office,"  he 
announced. 

Dato  was  a  rough,  240-pound  spar- 
mate.  He  listened  woodenly  to  Fallon's 
orders  as  Mickey  tied  on  his  gloves.  But 
the  big  Greek  smiled  maliciously  at  Kane 
as  he  climbed  through  the  ropes. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  first  clinch  the 
Greek  whipped  the  back  of  his  glove  in  a 
stinging  blow  across  the  boy's  mouth. 

Surprise  flickered  across  Kane's  face.  He 
had  only  time  to  utter  a  short  syllable  of 
protest  before  Dato  was  inside  his  guard 
and  forcing  him  against  the  ropes. 

The  big  heavyweight  leaned  his  head  on 
Kane's  chest  and  then  brought  it  up  sharp- 
ly  so  that  it  cracked  against  the  boy's  chin. 
Dato  backed  away  and  then  held  out  his 
right  hand  in  a  gesture  of  apology.  When 
Kane  went  to  reach  for  it  the  Greek 
whipped  a  sharp  left  hook  that  landed 
flush  on  the  youngster's  face. 

Kane  started  backwards:  He  turned  his 
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head  to  complain  to  Fallon  about  the 
sparring  partner's  foul  tactics.  Immediate- 
ly another  blow  landed  in  a  blinding  flash 
and  Kane  heard  strange  noises.  He  back- 
pedalled in  panic. 

Fallon  leaned  through  the  under  rope, 
shouting.  Kane  looked  at  him  appealingly 
— this  wasn't  fair;  this  was  dirty. 

Through  a  deadening  fog  he  heard 
Happy's  strident  voice.  "Hit  'im!  Hit  'im! 
Hit  the  big  slob." 

Kane  saw  Dato  bearing  down  on  him. 
In  close  quarters  he  hooked  sharply  with 
his  left.  A  sudden  exhilaration  swept 
through  the  boy  as  the  blow  made  contact 
and  he  saw  the  Greek's  face  twisted  in 
a  grimace. 

Kane  stepped  in  and  hooked  again — 
then  again;  short,  vicious  power-packed 
blows  that  sent  Dato's  mouthpiece  spin- 
ning. The  heavyweight's  eyes  rolled  and 
he  stumbled  backwards. 

For  an  instant  Kane  crouched  before 
his  helpless  sparring  mate.  The  muscles 
of  his  body  were  tense  and  his  face  tight. 
Then,  deliberately,  the  blonde  youth 
feinted  with  his  right.  Dato  dropped  his 
guard  in  a  punch-drunk  reflex. 

Hate  and  fury  powered  Kane's  left  fist 
through  its  six-inch  arc.  Dato's  knees 
buckled  and  his  big-limbed  frame  trem- 
bled. Coldly,  Kane  hit  him  again.  The 
ring  posts  shook  as  the  massive  hulk  hit 
the  canvas. 

Fallon  lost  his  derby  in  his  scramble 
through  the  ropes.  Mickey  Cluney  bounded 
into  the  ring  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
manager  backed  the  blonde  boy  into  a 
corner  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face 
with  a  towel.  He  turned  his  head  toward 
the  center  of  the  ring  where  Mickey  was 
struggling  with  Dato's  inert  body. 

"You  seen  him  mad,  didn't  you?"  he 
screamed  at  Cluney.  "You  seen  him,  didn't 
you?"  There  was  exultation  in  Happy's 
voice  as  he  rubbed  down  his  protege's 
lithe  body. 

Fallon  got  Kane  his  first  fight  in  a  club 
in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  The  Corporal's 
opponent,  Phil  Vance,  was  hand-picked, 


but  no  tanker.  Happy  knew  that  this  once- 
tough  club  fighter  was  slow  and  had  lost 
his  punch.  He  wanted  his  fighter  to  get 
the  feel  of  the  ring — the  smoke  and  the 
noise  of  the  crowd — against  a  man  who 
would  be  easy  to  tag. 

I  IKE  most  small  fight  clubs,  the  one  in 
*-*  Elizabeth  was  packed  early  that  Friday 
night.  The  air  was  already  foul  and  the 
crowd  impatient  when  Phil  Vance  and 
Corporal  Kane  crawled  through  the  ropes 
for  the  first  contest. 

Mickey  Cluney  felt  a  wave  of  nostalgia 
as  he  instructed  Kane  to  rub  his  feet  in 
the  resin. 

"Don't  look  at  the  lights,"  Fallon  coun- 
seled. 

Kane  acknowledged  his  introduction 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  grinned  good 
humoredly  at  a  couple  of  Bronx  cheers. 
Then,  with  Happy  by  his  side,  he  walked 
to  the  center  of  the  ring  for  the  referee's 
instructions. 

Back  in  the  corner  Mickey  whipped  off 
Kane's  bathrobe.  Fallon  shouted  last  min- 
ute advice  as  he  ducked  through  the  ropes. 
The  bell  gave  its  brazen  clang. 

Phil  Vance  came  out  of  his  corner 
bobbing  and  weaving.  He  had  sized  up  the 
blonde  kid  for  a  novice.  He  crowded  right 
into  the  Corporal  and  threw  the  first 
punch — a  long,  looping,  sucker-right  with 
everything  he  had  behind  it. 

Kane  rolled  his  head  and  let  the  blow 
pass  harmlessly  by. 

Left  elbow  high,  he  caught  Vance  com- 
ing in  to  him.  His  left  gloved  hooked  a 
scant  six  inches  and  at  the  same  instant 
Kane  pivoted  his  175  pounds  of  sinew 
behind  it. 

There  was  a  sharp  slap  of  leather  on 
flesh  and  Vance  dropped  to  his  hands  and 
knees.  The  referee  stepped  in  and  shoved 
Kane  to  a  neutral  corner. 

As  the  official  picked  up  the  count  Vance 
made  an  effort  to  rise.  Instead,  his  legs 
buckled  and  he  skidded  half-way  across 
the  ring  on  his  face. 

The  crowd  ganged  to  its  feet.  Not  one 
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in  ten  had  seen  that  murderous  left  whip 
over  Vance's  sucker-punch.  Boos  and  cries 
of  "Fake,  fake,"  filled  the  air. 

Mickey  Cluney  leaped  to  help  Vance's 
seconds  drag  the  stricken  fighter  to  his 
corner.  And  he  watched  with  narrowed, 
experienced  eyes  as  they  worked  over  the 
unconscious  man.  When  he  returned  to 
where  Fallon  stood  with  Kane  he  was 
smiling. 

"I  thought  you  was  pullin'  a  Barney  on 
me,  Happy,"  he  said  through  a  toothy 
grin,  "so  I  hadda  see  for  myself.  It's  the 
McCoy."  His  nod  meant  that,  as  a  puncher, 
Kane  was  the  goods. 

As  they  marched  up  the  aisle  to  the 
dressing  room  they  ran  into  Steve  Lauder- 
beck,  sportswriter  for  the  Elizabeth  Regis- 
ter. Lauderbeck  was  arriving  late. 

"What  happened?"  the  columnist  in- 
quired, grasping  Fallon  by  the  arm. 

"Vance  got  caught  in  a  revolvin'  door," 
Happy  told  him. 

SATISFIED  that  Kane  was  of  champion- 
^  ship  caliber,  Fallon  dipped  deeply  into 
his  fund  of  resourcefulness  to  build  up  the 
Corporal's  record.  While  the  blond  boy's 
ability  was  being  honed  under  Cluney's 
canny  guidance  and  progressively  tougher 
fights,  Happy  did  not  deny  a  steadily 
growing  newspaper  rumor  that  the  ex- 
Marine's  climb  to  fame  was  being  smoothed. 

Shifty  Larsen,  meanwhile,  was  doing 
well  under  Artie  Weber's  management. 
He  had  won  three  and  was  in  line  for  a 
spot  in  the  Garden.  In  his  last  bout,  which 
both  Fallon  and  Cluney  had  cased,  it  was 
apparent  that  Weber  had  been  trying  to 
correct  Larsen's  telegraphing  of  the  right 
cross,  and  though  the  movement  was  not 
so  pronounced  as  it  had  been,  nonetheless 
it  was  still  perceptible  to  anyone  on  the 
lookout  for  it. 

The  morning  after  this  fight  Cluney 
drew  Fallon  aside.  "I've  been  thinking," 
he  said.  "It  looks  to  me  like  Kane's  ready." 

Fallon,  who  had  been  entertaining  sim- 
ilar thoughts,  needed  no  further  urging. 
That  afternoon  he  visited  the  office  of 
promoter  Max  Abramson. 

Happy  had  no  trouble  getting  to  the 
rotund  matchmaker.  Abramson  greeted 
the  veteran  manager  cordially.  Fallon 
didn't  waste  words. 

"Max,"  he  stated  abruptly,  "get  me 
Shifty  Larsen." 

The  promoter  laughed.  "Happy,"  he 
said,  "Kane  is  no  draw.  Of  course  his 
record  looks  good.  .  .  ."  Abramson  made  a 
depreciatory  gesture. 

"It  is  good!"  Fallon  broke  in  harshly, 
his  eyes  becoming  suddenly  hard.  He 
rapped  the  knuckles  of  his  miniature  fist 
upon  the  promoter's  desk  in  emphasis. 
"That  record  is  legit." 

Max  Abramson  toyed  with  a  pencil, 
turning  it  end  over  end  in  his  hands  as  his 
mind  probed  all  the  angles.  He  eyed  Fal- 
lon keenly. 

""Is  this  boy  of  yours  ready,  Happy? 
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Are  you  sure  you're  not  letting  revenge 
get  the  better  of  your  judgment?" 

'"The  gambler  bets;  the  sucker  calls,'" 
Happy  quoted.  "Kane  can  take  Larsen  in 
six.  It's  up  to  you  to  get  Weber  to  call." 

"I'll  work  on  it,  Happy,"  Abramson 
promised. 

TPHE  Garden  was  a  sellout  the  night  of 
the  Larsen-Kane  fight.  The  grudge-angle 
publicity  Max  Abramson  had  given  the 
bout  had  the  fans  ready  for  nothing  short 
of  murder.  Through  stories  on  the  sports 
pages  they  were  well  familiar  with  the 
deal  Larsen  had  given  Happy  Fallon. 
They  roared  a  welcome  when  Kane  was 
introduced. 

Shifty  Larsen  seemed  oblivious  to  the 
chorus  of  boos  he  encountered.  He  looked 
fit,  but  the  lines  in  his  face  were  deeper 
and  his  mouth  had  a  cruel  set  to  it  as  he 
glared  across  the  ring  at  Happy  and  the 
Corporal.  Throughout  the  instructions  his 
eyes  seemed  to  smolder  as  they  traveled 
over  Kane's  trim  body.  His  pretense  at  the 
handshake  was  a  mockery. 

The  bell  clanged  and  Larsen  moved  out 
with  a  sureness  bred  of  many  ring  encoun- 
ters. He  stepped  quickly  around  Kane, 
displaying  the  dazzling  footwork  that  had 
earned  him  his  nickname. 

The  Corporal  pivoted  warily,  guard  up, 
head  and  shoulders  weaving  slightly. 

Larsen  danced  in,  his  left  hand  darting 
like  a  snake's  tongue.  Kane  rolled  and 
clinched.  At  the  break  Shifty  jabbed  his 
left  thumb  into  the  Corporal's  right  eye. 

Mickey  Cluney,  watching  from  the  cor- 
ner, felt  a  tightening  in  his  stomach  as 
anger  rushed  into  Kane's  face.  If  the 
Corporal  lost  his  temper  all  the  pains- 
taking hours  of  instruction  about  Larsen's 
tip-off  before  shooting  the  right  cross 
might  go  with  it. 

Shifty  maneuvered  Kane  into  a  corner. 
He  jabbed  at  the  blonde  boy  and  at  the 
same  instant  almost  imperceptibly  raised 
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his  right  heel  as  he  crossed  with  his  Sun- 
day punch. 

The  blow  never  landed. 

Kane  rolled  slightly  and  his  left  arm 
hooked  in  a  swift  arc  The  glove  caught 
Larsen  flush  on  the  jaw  as  he  was  coming 
in.  The  Corporal  could  feel  the  force  of 
the  punch  clear  up  to  his  shoulder. 

Larsen  fell  into  Kane's  arms  but  the 
ex-Marine  pushed  him  away.  A  flash  of 
uncertainty  distorted  Shifty's  face.  He 
backed  off  unsteadily. 

Now  Kane  stalked  his  adversary.  Lar- 
sen tried  to  rally.  He  jabbed  and  danced 
and  watched  for  an  opening.  He  saw  it  and 
threw  his  right,  hard.  Again  Kane's  left 
whizzed  and  beat  Shifty  to  the  punch. 

Kane  moved  in  unhurriedly.  The  gal- 
lery sensed  the  kill.  In  desperation  Shifty 
lashed  out  with  his  right.  Kane's  left  hook 
crashed  home  again  as  he  sideslipped  his 
opponent's  blow. 

Larsen  stumbled  forward  and  fell  to 
his  hands  and  knees.  Instinct  brought  him 
to  his  feet  immediately. 

The  fight  fans  were  in  a  turmoil.  Kane's 
cool  viciousness  was  electrifying. 

Larsen  back-pedalled  but  the  strength 
had  been  sapped  from  his  legs.  Shifty's 
celebrated  footwork  was  pathetic.  The 
Corporal  backed  him  to  the  ropes. 

Larsen  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
cover.  Kane  smashed  a  left  that  brushed 
Shifty's  leaden-armed  guard  aside.  Then 
he  drove  another  hook  to  the  jaw,  the 
body,  and,  again,  the  head  in  swift  suc- 
cession. 

Shifty  made  an  instinctive  grab  for  the 
top  rope.  He  held  it  momentarily  and  then, 
his  body  shuddering  from  impact  after 
impact  of  the  blonde  boy's  savage  smashes, 
slipped  limply  to  the  canvas. 

The  referee  quit  counting  at  eight — 
Larsen  was  out  cold. 

JUBILANTLY  the  Corporal,  Mickey 
Cluney  and  Fallon  walked  uptown  to- 
gether after  the  fight.  With  Larsen  out  of 
the  picture  all  three  felt  more  closely 
drawn  together  by  the  common  bond  of 
Kane's  future. 

"It'll  be  no  picnic,"  Fallon  warned  the 
Corporal,  ''but  you  can  be  Champ  if  you 
want  to." 

''By  me,  that's  a  good  deal,"  grinned  the 
ex-Marine. 

'"The  kid  listens."  Cluney  broke  in  en- 
thusiastically, "we'll  learn  'im." 

As  they  approached  Happy's  hotel  three 
men  emerged  from  a  parked  car  and  stood 
waiting  at  the  entrance.  They  were  Artie 
Weber  and  two  of  his  mob. 

Happy  would  have  ignored  them  if 
Weber  hadn't  planted  himself  in  his  path. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Fallon,"  Weber 
snarled. 

"We  got  nothin'  to  talk  about."  The 
little  man's  tone  was  scrappy. 

"Yes,  we  have,"  replied  Weber  with 
emphasis.  "You  little  rat,  you  got  to 
Larsen.  Anybody  with  half  an  eye  could 
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see  it — the  dive  Shifty  took.  You  robbed 
me  of  Larsen.  You're  not  getting  away 
with  it!" 

Mickey  Cluney  shifted  between  Happy 
and  the  menace  of  Weber's  two  hoods.  Cor- 
poral Kane  standing  in  the  background 
seemed  unperturbed. 

"PALLON  looked  up  at  the  mobster  like  a 
-*■  belligerent  bantam.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  pitched  high  with  rage.  "Who 
robbed  who  in  the  first  place?  Larsen  was 
my  boy.  I  trusted  him.  You  came  along 
and  suckered  him  away.  Well,  you  still 
got  him — what's  left  of  him." 

"I  gave  that  bum  the  air  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  to  his  dressing  room,"  Weber 
declared  hotly.  "And  now  you  listen, 
shrimp.  I'm  no  chump  that  you  can  play 
for  a  second  deal.  You're  giving  me  a 
piece  of  Kane!" 

Fallon  spat  out  a.  single  word — "Nuts!" 

Before  Weber  could  make  a  move  Fal- 
lon brushed  by  and  darted  into  the  revolv- 
ing door  of  the  hotel  entrance. 

Weber  leaped  after  him,  but  at  the  same 
instance  Corporal  Kane  sprang  into 
action.  A  step  took  him  to  the  revolving 
door.  His  right  hand  shot  up  and  caught 
a  passing  flange.  With  a  sharp  thrust  of 
his  right  arm  he  sent  it  spinning  in  reverse. 

There  was  a  crash  of  breaking  glass 
and  Weber  was  knocked  backwards  to 
land  flat  on  the  sidewalk.  Blood  gushed 
from  his  nose. 

Kane  turned  to  the  two  mobmen  who 
stood  by.  dazed  by  the  sudden  turn  of 
events.  "There's  your  boss,"  he  indicated 
matter-of-factly,  "pick  him  up!" 

Happy  Fallon  had  returned  to  the  side- 
walk. He  saw  the  two  gangsters  dragging 
the  unconscious  Weber  toward  the  parked 
car.  "What  happened?  What  happened?" 
he  demanded  of  Cluney. 

There  was  a  look  of  rapture  on  the  ex- 
lightweight's  face  when  he  finally  turned 
to  answer.  "Cripes,  Happy!"  he  ejacu- 
lated. "The  Kid's  gotta  better  right  th'n 
a  left." 

THE  END 
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summary  to  outline  specifically  the  min- 
erals of  which  we  had  little  or  the  extent  of 
depletion  of  each  of  the  following  named 
minerals,  but  all  of  them  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  the  known  reserves 
will  not  sustain,  for  a  great  period,  our 
present  economy:  Copper,  zinc,  gold,  lead, 
silver,  bauxite,  vanadium,  antimony,  tung- 
sten, platinum,  mercury,  asbestos,  manga- 
nese, chromite,  nickel  and  tin.  In  consider- 
ing these  shortages,  we  should  give  due 
consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  new 
discoveries.  The  shortages  in  some  of  our 
minerals  indicate  the  necessity  for  "stock- 
piling." 

We  have  depleted  to  a  degree  which  de- 
mands attention,  but  not  as  drastically  as 
the  minerals  named  above:  Fluorspar,  sul- 
phur and  iron.  Again  we  should  make  due 
allowance  for  the  possibility  of  new  dis- 
coveries, but  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  our  present  economic 
structure,  iron  is  a  basic  material.  It  is 
true  that  science  has  given  us  plastics  that 
are  taking  the  place  of  metal.  These  plas- 
tics come  largely  from  water,  air,  things 
that  grow,  and  coal.  Coal,  of  course,  is  a 
mineral  of  which  we  have  an  abundant 
supply.  Plastics  are  replacing  some  of  the 
minerals. 

TN  our  170  years  as  a  nation,  we  have 
used  up  approximately  seven-eighths  of 
our  building  timber  resources.  The  war 
occasioned  an  especially  heavy  drain  on 
timber,  but  we  have  always  been  wasteful 
with  our  forests. 

Through  our  wasteful  agriculture  and 
water  policies,  we  have,  in  the  short  history 
of  this  republic,  destroyed  one-fifth  of  the 
agricultural  productivity  of  our  country. 
We  are  continuing  to  destroy  the  life-giv- 
ing substance  of  our  soil  at  the  rate  of  one- 


"You  should  feel  less  self-conscious 
now.   Everybody   will    think  they're 
on  the  hat" 
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SIR:  In  July  1945  while  still  in  Germany  I 
wrote  to  Washington  for  particulars 
concerning  a  surplus  glider.  In  October  I 
received  an  application  which  I  filled  out 
and  returned.  In  June  1946  I  received  a 
notification  that  gliders  were  for  sale  at 
our  fairgrounds.  I  received  this  the  day 
after  they  had  been  disposed  of,  all  to  one 
bidder.  He  had  paid  $25  apiece  for  them. 
His  selling  price  was  $225  for  three. 

Earl  H.  Taylor 

Fayetteville,  New  York 

Sir:  Sometime  ago  an  electrician  with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted  subscribed  to 
the  War  Surplus  Bulletin.  On  receiving  the 
bulletins  he  would  send  an  airmail  letter 
to  the  place  concerned  requesting  certain 
electrical  items.  He  had  a  Class  A  priority 
but  he  always  got  the  same  reply,  "Sorry, 
too  late,  all  gone."  Becoming  fed  up.  he 
made  a  long  distance  call  on  getting  the 
next  bulletin,  and  after  getting  the  usual 
"Sorry,  all  gone"  line  asked  exactly  where 
all  this  material  was  going.  He  was  told 
confidentially,  and  I  quote,  "Here,  in  this 
warehouse,  the  material  is  carried  to  bins 
where  it  is  later  examined  by  veterans  and 
the  other  buyers  holding  Class  A  priorities. 
But  in  this  very  warehouse  speculators 
have  set  up  offices  and  when  any  material 
that  is  in  great  demand  is  released  for 
sale  it  never  reaches  the  bins." 

James  E.  Michener 

Orriville,  Ohio 

Sir:  By  letter  not  long  ago  I  tried  to  buy 
a  carbine  through  the  WAA.  A  few  days 
later  I  received  a  reply  saying  I  could  not 
purchase  the  item  unless  I  was  a  dealer.  I 
then  went  to  a  dealer  and  found  the  gun 
so  priced  I  could  not  afford  it.  If  there  has 
to  be  a  profit  made  on  surplus  goods  why 
not  let  the  Government  make  it  to  help 
pay  off  the  war  debt?  And  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  veteran  can't  order  any 
small  item  directly  from  surplus  stock.  I 
understand  any  officer  being  discharged 
can  buy  at  cost  almost  anything  declared 
surplus. 

Jack  Nestor 
Spanishburg,  W est  Virginia 

Sir:  Here  at  Ft.  Crook  the  WAA  lists  Sav- 
age, Remington  and  other  brands  of  pump 
riot  guns  for  sale  at  from  $16  to  $20.  These 
are  bargains,  but  the  catch  is  that  they're 
available  in  lots  of  ten  only  and  to  those 
with  dealers'  licenses.  Why  not  add  a  little 
to  the  cost  if  single  sales  are  made,  and 
let  some  ex-GI's  go  hunting?  The  lady  in 
the  War  Assets  office  said  a  GI  just  open- 
ing his  business  needed  the  exact  pneu- 
matic tools  they  had  in  the  window.  His 


trouble — he  had  to  buy  a  dozen  or  none. 
Here's  another  case.  I  wore  those  sheep- 
skin lined  flying  clothes  and  didn't  annex 
one,  which  is  admittedly  my  fault.  All  I 
have  to  do  to  buy  one  now  is  get  a  dealer's 
license  and  buy  a  dozen.  I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  with  the  other  eleven. 

W.  F.  Win  field 

Omaha 

Sir:  At  the  San  Bernardino  Army  Air 
Field  for  the  past  six  months  they  have 
never  listed  any  article  as  war  surplus  for 
sale  until  after  the  time  has  expired  for 
the  veterans'  priority  on  such  sales.  Then 
we  veterans  must  bid  against  very  stiff 
competition  with  no  regard  whatsoever.  If 
this  is  to  continue  what  were  we  given  a 
priority  for? 

J.  Sewell 

Victoryville,  California 

Sir:  I  live  in  a  village  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  am  willing  to  buy  the  house 
in  which  I  live.  I  think  every  GI  living 
here  would  like  to  have  a  chance  at  the 
house  he  is  now  renting,  but  instead  of 
giving  us  a  chance  the  Government  offers 
these  houses  for  sale  to  some  firm,  the 
highest  bidder.  If  the  Government  is  trying 
to  help  the  GI,  why  can't  they  sell  the 
houses  to  us  instead  of  to  some  civilian? 

Carl  S.  Haga 

Pulaski,  Virginia 

Sir:  In  1945  I  put  in  an  order  for  surplus 
dental  equipment  and  on  January  24.  1947, 
I  received  word  that  this  material  was 
available.  In  the  meantime  I  had  bought 
the  essentials  I  needed  from  dealers.  Now 
I  am  looking  for  smaller,  everyday  items. 
I've  had  no  word  from  the  WAA  concern- 
ing them,  but  you  can  see  from  the  en- 
closed folder  that  larger  dental  wholesalers 
can  buy  all  they  want  even  if  I  cannot.  I 
am  disgusted  with  the  WAA.  I've  been 
out  of  work  almost  a  year  and  spent  quite 
a  bit  of  my  savings  locating  and  trying  to 
buy  this  material.  Now  that  I  am  opened 
for  business  and  trying  to  build  up  my 
practice  they  want  me  to  leave  for  three 
or  four  days  to  go  to  some  obscure  place 
and  buy  this  material. 

Dr.  

Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  Note:  Our  Sound  Off  department  had 
for  many  months  received  letters  from 
readers  telling  of  the  hardships  that  beset 
WW2  vets  who  tried  to  buy  items  from 
the  War  Assets  Administration.  Many  of 
the  letters  contained  more  indignation 
than  fact,  so  we  invited  readers  to  state 
cases.  The  above  letters  are  a  sampling 
of  the  response. 


half  million  acres  per  year.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  an  enlightened  water  and  soil 
policy,  a  subject  I  have  treated  on  another 
occasion. 

As  a  supplement  to  our  coal  and  oil 
power,  we  should  give  considerable  place 
to  water  power. 

In  the  past  eighty-five  years,  nearly 
thirty  billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been  pro- 
duced in  twenty-three  States  of  the  Union. 
Through  the  nineteen  twenties  our  known 
reserves  were  only  five  or  six  billion  bar- 
rels. Notwithstanding  the  increased  drain 
upon  our  oil  reserves  during  the  war,  today 
because  of  new  discoveries  our  known 
petroleum  reserve  has  increased  to  more 
than  twenty-three  billion  barrels.  The 
probabilities  are  that  we  shall  continue  to 
discover  new  petroleum  resources  in  Amer- 
ica. Although  the  foregoing  dissipates 
somewhat  the  persistent  predictions  that 
the  United  States  will  become  a  "have  not" 
nation  in  petroleum  in  the  near  future,  it 
does  not  defeat  the  commonsense  argument 
that  America  should  cease  giving  away  its 
resources. 

TN  recent  years,  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline 
from  coal  and  lignites  and  the  extraction 
of  oil  and  gasoline  from  oil  shale.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  a  program  which,  if 
coupled  with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment carried  on  by  private  enterprise, 
should  advance  these  processes. 

The  United  States  has  a  known  reserve 
of  more  than  three  trillion  tons  of  coal,  52 
percent  of  the  world's  known  coal  deposits. 
Next  to  the  United  States  is  Canada,  with 
16  percent. 

There  will  be  new  discoveries  of  both 
coal  and  oil,  but  even  without  these  new 
sources  and  without  the  continuation  of 
technological    improvements    which  will 


"You  heard  what  she  told  you  yes- 
terday—she said  she  never  wants  to 
see  you  again!" 

Americcn  Legion  Magazine  George  Wolfe 
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A  Landmark  in  Good  Taste 

"Yes,  "carving  one's  initials"  in  a  mountain  is  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  But. .  .7  Crown  is  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  It's  Seagram's  finest  American 
whiskey.  What  more  can  be  said? 


SEAGRAM'S  FINEST  AMERICAN  WHISKEY 
...DESIGNED   FOR   YOUR  PLEASURE 


0^  Seagram's  Sure... 


Seagram's  7  Crown  Blended  Whiskey.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  86.8  Proof.  Seagram-Distillers  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York 


produce  more  power  from  these  minerals, 
the  United  States  has  a  reserve  that  at 
our  present  rate  of  consumption  will  sup- 
port our  economy  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years. 

While  the  foregoing  indicates  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  about  to  become  a  "have  not" 
nation  in  petroleum,  coal  and  iron,  it  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  these  resources 
should  not  be  paid  for  with  American  tax- 
payers' money  and  lavishly  given  away. 

America  should  not  follow  policies  that 
weaken  the  greatest  productive  unit  on 
earth.  Instead,  we  should  aim  at  assisting 
other  nations  in  the  development  of  their 
own  resources  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
their  own  standard  of  living. 

/^REAT  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  ad- 
"  vent  of  atomic  resources.  Atomic  en- 
ergy will  reach  proportions  as  a  power  in 
industry  beyond  everything  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  Nevertheless,  we  snould  not  forget 
that  oil,  coal  and  iron  will  remain,  at  least 
for  some  time,  the  basis  of  peacetime  in- 
dustry and,  even  in  years  to  come,  the  basic 
support  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

The  amelioration  of  the  great  contrast 
between  the  American  standard  of  living 
and  that  of  other  nations  must  be  brought 
about  by  raising  the  position  of  other  peo- 
ple rather  than  by  reducing  the  standards 
of  America. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  to  domi- 
nate any  other  nation  or  people.  Our  na- 
tion should  neither  seek  nor  accept  eco- 
nomic advantages  in  any  foreign  nation 
that  are  not  available  to  all  nations.  It  is 
proper  for  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
promoting  the  standard  of  living,  well- 
being,  territorial  integrity  and  adminis- 
trative independence  of  other  nations, 
great  and  small.  But  we  cannot  continue 


ANYWAY,  THEY  MADE  HOME 

YEARS  ago  when  open  cockpit  planes 
were  the  latest  things  in  air  travel, 
Captain  (row  General,  retired)  Doolittle 
was  assigned  to  transport  an  infantry  gen- 
eral to  a  distant  Army  camp.  It  was  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  season  of  heavy  weather. 
And  after  a  few  hours  in  the  air,  the  plane 
flew  into  a  severe  electrical  storm  that 
shook  every  fibre  of  the  de  Haviland. 

When  they  finally  reached  their  desti- 
nation, the  passenger  was  considerably 
relieved. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Doolittle, 
on  getting  through,"  said  the  general. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  younger  man, 
removing  the  radio  earphones  he'd  worn 
during  the  flight. 

"Yes,"  reiterated  the  general,  "it  was  a 
rough  trip!  But  every  time  I  got  scared 
I  looked  at  you,  up  front  with  those  ear- 
phones on.  And  I  knew  you'd  keep  on  the 
beam  and  get  us  through!" 

"These  earphones  were  a  great  help," 
admitted  Doolittle,  grinning.  "But  we 
weren't  exactly  on  the  beam.  There  isn't 
one  near  this  field.  /  ivas  listening  to  the 
world  series!" — By  Tom  Gootee 


to  be  "Uncle  Sugar"  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  without  weakening  our  own  eco- 
nomic well-being.  We  should  stop  using 
the  American  economic  system  to  support 
ideologies  that  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

AMERICA  can  never  be  isolated  again. 

We  must  assume  our  responsibilities 
in  the  world.  We  should  support  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  Iran  Declaration.  We 
should  support  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  help  others  to  help  themselves.  We 
should  now  plan  to  pay  our  own  debts. 

THE  END 


GetThifBookon  Fishing 


"That  is  not  the  way  we  pick  up  the  mail,  Jones!" 

American  Legion  Magazine 


Gerald  Green 


Back  after  5  years!  New  "Fishing— What  Tack- 
le and  When"  shows  South  Bend  and  Oreno 
items.  Color  pictures  of  fishes.  Casting  instruc- 
tions. Stories  by  famous  writers.  Every  fisher- 
man needs  a  copy.  Sent  free!  A  postal  gets  it! 

FAMOUS  BASS-ORENO  No.  973 

The  unbeatable  fish -getter 
that  should  be  in  every  tack- 
le box.  Available  in         -  — 
V   iJ^J     i,4j       6  finishes,  5  sizes. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO.,  856  High  St.,  South  Bend  23,  Ind. 
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BICYCLE -the 
Cardplayer's  Card 


•  Most  of  the  cards  you  used  in  the  Serv- 
ice were  famous  Bicycle  quality.  Before 
the  war . . .  during  the  war . . .  and  now 
again  first  choice  is  Bicycle,  the  long-life 
cards  that  are  life-long  favorites. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY  .  MAKERS  OF  BICYCLE  AND  CONGRESS  CARDS  •  CINCINNATI  12,  OHIO 


HORSES  MAKE  JOCKEYS,  HE  SAYS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

serious  when  they  say  they  often  know 
what  their  mounts  are  thinking! 

There  are  all  kinds  of  horses — the  plod- 
der, the  hard  worker,  the  cheater,  the 
champ  and  the  stupid  horse,  or  dope.  Take 
the  dope,  for  example.  He  doesn't  stand 
a  chance  of  winning,  but  there's  a  purse 
for  fourth  place,  and  the  good  jockey  will 
try  to  do  his  level  best  to  get  that  spot  at 
least.  But  the  dope  hasn't  got  a  brain  in 
his  head  and  will  run  a  screwball  race  un- 
less the  jockey  breathes  confidence  into 
him.  Atkinson,  Arcaro,  McCreary  and  a 
bunch  of  other  top  jockeys  all  agreed  in 
one  voice  that  the  way  to  handle  the  dope 
is  to  kid  him  along,  and  the  way  to  kid 
him  is  to  pretend  you're  holding  him  back. 
If  the  rider  holds  the  horse  back  the  dope 
will  run  his  heart  out.  "I  must  be  going 
pretty  good  today,"  he  thinks.  ''The  jockey 
is  holding  me  in."  So  he  puffs  up  with 
pride  and  runs  better  than  he  knows  how 
and  when  they  come  to  the  stretch  he  has 
a  fighting  chance  for  a  piece  of  the  purse. 
If  the  jockey  sat  back  and  let  the  dope  run 
he  would  probably  start  thinking  about 
oats  and  green  pastures  and  forget  about 
running,  and  if  the  dope  got  an  early  whip 
he'd  be  shocked  out  of  all  confidence  be- 
cause that  was  necessary  so  soon.  So  some 
day  when  you  see  a  jockey  holding  back 


a  horse  that's  running  in  sixth  spot  don't 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  stable 
ain't  trying!" 

On  the  other  hand  some  horses  are  eager 
beavers — they  have  to  go  out  and  do  it  all 
at  once.  The  jockey  has  to  let  a  horse  make 
his  own  pace  and  pray  he's  strong  enough 
to  end  in  the  money.  "Try  holding  that 
horse  back  so  he'll  have  something  left  in 
the   stretch   and   he'll   wear   himself  out 


fighting  the  jockey,"  said  Ted  Atkinson. 

Atkinson  had  a  mare  at  Pimlico,  No- 
madic, with  a  little  less  early  foot  than 
Upper  Level,  the  horse  she  had  to  beat. 
The  stable's  orders  were  to  hold  her  off 
Upper  Level's  pace.  Ted  kept  her  a  half 
length  back  on  the  inside,  when  the  pack 
began  to  challenge.  The  mare  got  on  the 
bit  and  tried  to  run  down  Upper  Level. 
Ted  shifted  the  bit  to  snug  her  off  the  pace 


American  Legion  Magazine 


dunno.  He  was  here  a  minute  ago! 


Ben  Roth 
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NEW  YORK  GETS 
'47  CONVENTION 

NATIONAL  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Legion  has  announced 
that  New  York  City  will  be  the  site 
of  the  29th  annual  National  Conven- 
tion. The  convention  will  last  four 
days,  from  August  29  through  Septem- 
ber 1. 

The  New  York  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors Bureau  has  promised  that  10,000 
hotel  rooms  will  be  set  aside  for  con- 
ventioneers, and  said  7,500  of  them 
have  already  been  allocated. 

The  last  National  Convention  in 
New  York  opened  on  September  21, 
1937,  and  attracted  a  half-million  visi- 
tors, all  told,  to  that  city. 


just  a  little.  She  began  to  fade  too  much 
and  Ted  wanted  to  use  the  whip. 

"First  I  showed  it  to  her."  Atkinson 
made  the  gesture,  hunching  forward  as 
though  he  were  on  the  mare's  back,  hold- 
ing the-  whip  beside  her  eye.  "She  shook 
her  head  at  it."  As  he  told  this  story  Ted's 
head  bobbed  sharply  from  side  to  side  in 
imitation  of  his  mount.  "I  didn't  use  that 
bat.  Maybe  I  should  have,  because  she  lost. 
But  she  let  me  know  she  sure  wasn't  going 
to  like  it  and  I  wouldn't  take  the  chance." 

Jockeys  pick  up  their  knowledge  of  per- 
formance from  early  morning  workouts, 
the  stable  and  tack-room  grapevine,  the 
turf  papers.  Yes,  they  read  sheets  too! 

But  Atkinson  insists  success  snowballs, 
that  once  the  boy  is  good  enough  to  rate  a 
contract  with  a  great  racing  stable,  he 
needs  less  and  less  of  the  experience  that 
brought  him  to  the  top.  When  you  con- 
sistently get  to  ride  on  superior  horseflesh, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  get  the  steed  out  there 
where  it  can  run  (he  says). 

T^ED  Atkinson  is  in  that  enviable  spot  and 

the  story  of  how  he  got  there  makes 
good  telling  because  he  was  not  a  naturally 
gifted  rider.  "Some  boys  have  racing  in- 
stinct right  from  the  start,"  he  admits 
candidly,  "others  have  to  learn  it  the  hard 
way,  like  me." 

He  first  got  the  idea  of  becoming  a  rider 
back  home  in  Upper  New  York  State.  An 
old  man  who  followed  the  county  fairs 
with  his  two-horse  stable  noticed  Ted's 
build  and  propositioned  him.  Ted  wanted 
to  finish  high  school  and  didn't  accept  the 
offer.  A  couple  of  years  later,  he  drifted  to 
the  city  where  he  was  having  trouble  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet  on  his  $25  weekly 
salary.  He  remembered  the  old  man's 
suggestion. 

"Nobody  took  me  seriously  because  I 
was  such  a  shrimp.  I  began  to  realize  that 
although  I  was  no  longer  an  infant,  I 
wasn't  much  bigger  than  one!" 

Atkinson  figured  that  since  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  about  his  lack  of 
stature,  he  might  as  well  try  to  put  it  to 
work  for  him.  He  scraped  an  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Silvio  Coucci  who  persuaded 
famous  Greentree  Stud  to  give  Ted  a  trial. 
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The  year  was  1825,  and  the  flower  of  Kentucky  gentry 
gathered  at  Versailles.  What  finer  beverage  with  which  to  toast 
the  honored  guest  than  some  of  the  excellent  whiskey 
from  Col.  Crow's  distillery  only  a  few  miles  away! 


tame 

AMONG  AMERICA'S  GREAT  WHISKIES 


KENTUCKY  STBMGHT 
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Kentucky  Straight  Whiskey  •  Bourbon  or  Rye  •  100  Proof  •  National  Distillers  Prod.  Corp.,  New  York 


A  POST  JUNIOR  RIFLE  CLUB 

AND  HOW  IT  GREW 


In  those  days  the  apprentice  usually 
signed  with  a  stable  for  a  dollar  a  day  and 
keep.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  he 
got  to  be  a  jockey  or  even  a  i  exercise  boy. 
For  two  years,  he  scrubbed,  rubbed,  and 
groomed  horses.  He  swept  out  stalls,  pol- 
ished boots  and  gear,  acted  as  a  general 
chambermaid.  Then  he  became  an  exercise 
boy.  He  galloped  horses  each  dawn,  walked 
the  "hots"  after  they  worked  out.  If  a  boy 
showed  promise  and  looked  as  though  he 
wouldn't  eat  himself  out  of  the  bantam- 
weight class,  he  finally  became  an  appren- 
tice rider.  Then  he  had  to  boot  home  forty 
winners  or  more  in  a  year  before  he  lost 
his  "bug,"  the  asterisk  on  the  race  track 
programs  which  signifies  weight  allowance 
for  an  apprentice. 

Atkinson  showed  exactly  zero  promise 
at  Greentree  and  they  promptly  gave  him 
his  walking  papers.  "You'll  never  make  a 
rider,"  they  told  him. 

If  genius  is  one  percent  inspiration  and 
all  the  rest  pure  sweat,  Ted  Atkinson  quali- 
fies. He  refused  to  quit,  bummed  his  way 
from  one  rural  oval  to  another,  "riding  for 
anyone  who  had  a  horse,  a  half  dollar,  and 
no  exercise  boy."  Luck  was  with  him.  He 
finally  happened  on  a  trainer  who  was  less 
concerned  with  his  ability  than  with  the 
fact  that  he  could  make  the  weight  and 
would  ride  for  buttons.  Ted  didn't  know 
some  horses  loafed  for  a  living  and  others 
ran.  He  made  all  the  mistakes  in  the  book 
and  he  made  a  lot  of  them  twice! 

The  first  year  Ted's  rides  went  into  the 
record,  he  topped  36  winners.  The  second 
year,  he  made  it  45.  The  third  year,  he  hit 
96!  It  was  during  this  period  Atkinson  got 
his  initial  assignment  to  a  stake  horse.  He 
simply  happened  to  be  working  for  a  man 
who  had  one.  Dunade  was  the  thorough- 
bred's handle.  The  owner  was  a  fellow 
named  McDermott.  Ted  managed  to  kick 
Dunade  home  first  in  a  couple  of  overnight 
handicaps  and  small  stakes.  He  was  in. 

Nothing   succeeds   like   success.  John 
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Tn  a  small  town  of  8,500  population  in 
A  the  "show-me"  state  of  Missouri,  there 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a  worthwhile 
activity  made  possible  by  the  cooperation 
and  sponsorship  of  an  American  Legion 
Post. 

Nevada,  Missouri,  is  a  typical  medium 
sized  agricultural  town  of  which  there  are 
similar  thousands  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  America.  It  has  its  one 
Senior  and  Junior  high  school  with  its 
boys  and  girls  of  Mid-western  true  Ameri- 
can heritage.  Its  Legion  Post — Leon  Ogier 
No.  2 — meeting  in  its  own  Memorial  Build- 
ing, is  a  group  of  wide-awake  individuals 
that  are  a  credit  to  their  community. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  a  group  of  high 
school  students,  both  boys  and  girls, 
wanted  to  form  a  rifle  club  in  the  high 
school.  They  had  only  the  idea,  but  no 
equipment  except  one  target  rifle  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  girls  who,  together  with 
her  younger  sister,  had  shot  a  little  at  one 
of  the  summer  camps  for  girls.  The  or- 
ganization of  such  a  club  seemed  hopeless. 
Proper  rifles  and  equipment  were  expen- 
sive. No  space  was  available  at  the  high 
school  and  no  funds  were  to  be  had  to 
build  backstops  or  furnish  the  necessary 
indoor  lighting. 

An  appeal  to  the  American  Legion  was 
presented  by  two  Legionnaires,  N.  T.  Pat- 
erson  and  Frank  Snyder.  A  special  meet- 
ing was  called  to  discuss  the  problem.  As 
with  many  Legion  Posts  in  limited  terri- 
tory, the  Legion's  funds  were  not  too  plen- 
tiful and  none  were  available  to  finance 
this  project.  They  did  have  the  space  for 
four  firing  points  in  the  basement  of  their 
building  and  permission  to  use  this  for  an 
indoor  range  was  enthusiastically  voted  by 
the  post. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  then  Post  Com- 
mander, Jerry  Vineyard,  who  also  was 
superintendent  of  schools,  that  any  Legion- 
naire desiring  to  contribute  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  rifles  and  equip- 
ment, could  do  so  on  a  strictly  voluntary 
basis.  There  would  be  no  assessments.  This 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  Legionnaires 
contributing  five  dollars  each,  thereby 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  one 
new  rifle  and  two  second-hand  rifles,  plus 
necessary  lighting  equipment  and  lumber 
and  steel  plate  to  build  three  backstops. 
The  club  was  started  with  the  Legion  as 
sponsor  represented  by  N.  T.  Paterson, 
the  high  school  sponsor,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Burl  Hamilton,  and  Frank  Synder, 
as  instructor,  assisted  by  two  non-Legion- 
naires, Harry  Stukesbury  and  Ernest  Sie- 
berns,  two  local  shooting  enthusiasts. 

The  newly  organized  club  immediately 
affiliated  with  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C  and  obtained 
its  Junior  charter.  Ammunition  was  pur- 
chased through  that  source,  the  funds 
again  being  advanced  by  individual  Le- 
I  gionnaires  who  were  repaid  as  the  mem- 


bers purchased  their  ammunition  as  they 
fired.  Later  ammunition  became  available 
through  the  Director  of  Civilian  Marks- 
manship at  Washington,  and  last  year  an 
issue  of  three  additional  rifles  was  granted 
by  the  War  Department  through  that  same 
source.  In  the  meantime  several  rifles  were 
individually  purchased  by  the  more  en- 
thusiastic members  for  their  personal  use. 
Thus  adequate  supply  of  rifles  is  now 
maintained  for  the  club. 

The  club  originally  started  with  16  mem- 
bers. It  had  one  meeting  a  week  on  Tues- 
day night.  Its  membership  is  limited  to 
Junior  and  Senior  high  school  students 
from  age  13  to  19  years.  In  1945,  the  de- 
mands for  membership  made  it  necessary 
to  meet  two  nights  a  week,  so  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  State  Guard  unit, 
which  occupies  the  building  outside  of 
Legion  meetings,  Monday  night  was  made 
available,  and  the  membership  of  35  was 
divided  in  two  groups,  the  beginners  on 
Monday  night  and  the  advanced  class  on 
Tuesday  night. 

Since  organization  in  September,  1941, 
this  Junior  Rifle  club  has  shown  itself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  sponsorship 
of  the  local  Legion  Post.  Entered  in  the 
National  Postal  Matches  conducted  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  the  Hearst 
Postal  matches,  they  have  been  well  up  in 
the  top  bracket  in  national  standing.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  they  fired  several  shoulder 
to  shoulder  matches  with  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  at  Camp  Clar,  the  Prisoner- 
of-war  camp  near  Nevada,  Missouri,  and 
were  victorious  in  every  match.  In  March 
they  won  third  place  in  the  Seventh  Service 
Command,  in  the  Hearst  Postal  Match, 
and  their  trophy  is  in  the  trophy  case  at 
the  high  school.  One  of  their  members. 
Betty  Paterson,  a  17-year-old  Senior  and 
distinguished  rifleman,  while  shooting  in 
Minnesota  this  summer,  won  the  individ- 
ual intersummer  Camp  Championship  of 
United  States  and  Canada,  topping  all 
boys  and  girls  in  this  event.  Her  score  was 
100  x  100  prone  and  88  x  100  in  the  diffi- 
cult standing  position.  She  was  also  in  the 
Senior  Girls  National  Inter  Camp  Cham- 
pion team,  and  was  high  girl  in  the  team. 

All  told,  this  club  has  developed  two 
distinguished  riflemen.  Betty  Paterson  and 
Joe  Stukesbury,  and  8  expert  riflemen  with 
many  others  completing  the  sharpshooter 
classification. 

The  annual  dues  are  $2.00  for  the  first 
year  and  $1.00  for  the  renewal  of  their 
membership  each  year.  The  club  income 
is  now  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  repairs  and 
replacements  and  additional  equipment 
needed.  They  now  have  5  target  backstops 
and  outdoor  range  equipment.  Legion  Post 
Ogier  pays  for  the  medals  as  the  young 
shooters  qualify  over  the  different  stages 
from  Pro  Marksman  up  to  and  including 
the  highest  award,  Distinguished  Rifleman. 
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Nerud.  a  jockey's  booking  agent,  decided 
Ted  could  be  a  profitable  client.  He  began 
pitching  for  the  boy  and  got  him  more  and 
more  mounts  on  better  and  faster  horses. 
The  fourth  year  Ted  was  in  the  saddle,  he 
came  home  first  167  times,  the  year  follow- 
ing, 169.  Twice,  he  was  the  country's  lead- 
ing rider.  During  the  racing  season  just 
ended,  he  took  the  months  of  November 
and  December  off  after  having  racked  up 
230  winners.  What  does  it  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents?  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
There  was  no  point  in  Ted's  accepting  one 
more  mount  than  he  did,  in  1946.  because 
he  was  already  in  the  75  percent  tax 
bracket  and  couldn't  make  more  than  a 
few  dimes  if  he  rode  every  race  on  the 
card  right  up  to  New  Year's  Eve! 

T'ED  Atkinson  proved  that  you  don't  need 
magic  in  your  hands  to  be  a  top  jock. 
Learn  horses  and  riders,  add  a  little  grit 
and  a  lot  of  common  sense,  and  get  on  a 
horse  that  can  run.  That's  all  there  is  to 
it.  Ted  has  plenty  to  show  for  his  ten  years 
in  racing.  He'd  never  have  met  his  wife  if 
he  hadn't  stuck  to  the  ponies.  She's  the 
former  Martha  Shank,  daughter  of  the 
famous  harness  driver.  They  have  two 
nice  looking  kids,  Cathey,  5,  and  John,  a 
toddler  of  21  months.  There's  a  house  in 
Queens  Village  that's  bought  and  paid  for, 
a  share  in  a  big  stock  farm,  a  winter  place 
in  Miami  Springs.  Not  bad  for  a  fellow 
who  still  won't  go  shopping  because 
everybody  else  gets  waited  on  first — the 
storekeeper  thinks  he's  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor's children! 

The  biggest  belt  Ted  gets  out  of  his  rags 
to  riches  career  comes  from  something 
that  happened  in  the  summer  of  '46  at 
Saratoga.  Col.  Whitney  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Payson,  were  conning  the  lists  for  a 
new  contract  jockey  for  their  Greentree 
Stables.  Who  do  you  think  they  picked? 
You  guessed  it  .  .  .  Teddy  Atkinson,  the 
boy  they  sent  packing  ten  years  ago 
because  he'd  never  make  a  rider! 

THE  END 
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jVIen,  be  smart !  Take  better  care  of  the 
hair  you've  got.  One  of  the  first  requisites  of  handsome,  healthy- 
looking  hair  is  a  'hygienic'  scalp. 
So  why  settle  for  just  any  hair  dressing  when  you  can  enjoy  the  extra  advantages 
of  a  highly  specialized  hair  tonic  like  Kreml! 

Never.  smothers  hair  vow//  w/tH  or/eas/goo/ 

Kreml  contains  a  special  combination  of  hair  grooming  ingredients, 
which  is  found  in  no  other  hair  tonic.  This  is  why  it  keeps  hair  neatly 
in  place  longer  with  a  rich,  healthy-looking  lustre. 

Yet  Kreml  never  gives  hair  that  cheap,  greasy,  patent  leather 
look.  It  never  leaves  hair  feeling  sticky,  gummy  or  dirty. 

/<?  YOUR  HAIR  SO  DRY  IT  BREAKS  AND  FALLS? 

f  Kreml  is  fine  to  lubricate  a  dry  scalp.  And  if  your  hair  is  so  dry  it 
breaks  and  falls  when  you  comb  it — start  using  Kreml  at  once.  Let  it 
make  your  hair  feel  softer,  more  pliable  and  look  as  if  it  had  some 
'body'  to  it.  At  the  same  time  Kreml  removes  itchy  loose  dandruff.  Notice  how 
alive — how  'hygienic'  your  scalp  feels. 

So  men  —  use  Kreml  every  morning  to  have  that  handsome  clean-cut  appearance 
—  to  help  keep  your  scalp  'hygienic'! 

Ask  for  a  Kreml  application  at  your  barber  shop.  Buy  a  bottle  at  any  drug  counter. 
A  product  of  R.  B.  Semler,  Inc. 


^  Guaranteed  by  ' 


Listen  to  "The  New  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  every  Monday  Uiood  Housekeeping 
night  coast-to-coast  on  ABC  network.  See  local  newspaper  for  time. 


*  *      VETERA  US  WITH  IDEAS    *  * 


TROLLING  MORESBY  REEF 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

long  cartons  that  could  only  house  rods. 

"Hm-m-m-m!"  said  the  Colonel. 

They  were  bright  mahogany  color.  Hick- 
ory? Black  palm?  I  didn't  know.  We  never 
knew.  Yew  wood  maybe.  The  things  had 
reel  seats  as  light  as  fly  rod  mountings  and 
made  of  silver  plated  brass.  Their  fair- 
leads  were  agate  of  finest  quality.  Silently 
the  Colonel  stood  them  side  by  side  and 
opened  the  reels.  They  were  also  of  some 
wood — wooden  spools,  wooden  handles. 
No  thumb  brakes!  No  star-drags!  They 
were  nothing  but  big  winding  spools. 

'T'HE  line  was  in  hanks.  There  were  only 
four  rods  and  reels  but  there  were 
twenty  hanks  of  light  yellow  line. 

"Eight  thread  unbleached  linen,"  said 
the  Colonel  sadly.  "Kite  string." 

"Where."  he  said  softly  to  the  swallow- 
ing Stacklein,  "the  hell — did  you  get — this 
gear?" 

"Sir,"  said  Stacklein.  "Sir — Mr.  Curtin 
got  it  for  us." 

"And  who  is  Mr.  Curtin?" 

'"Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  sir." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is?  Did  Mr.  Cur- 
1  in  know  what  it  is?  It's  salmon  gear  off 
some  bloody  lord's  estate.  And  we've  got 
barracuda  out  there.  Good  God,  maybe 
we've  got  yellow-fin  tuna.  Mr.  Curtin.  eh! 
Oh,  well! — mix  highballs,  somebody. 
Where's  Dill?  Get  Dill." 

Dill  was  radio  and  electricity.  He  came. 

"That  Jap  telephone  wire  we  found  at 
Buna  was  single  strand,  wasn't  it?"  the 
Colonel  asked  him.  "You  still  got  it? 
Get  it." 

It  was  lovely  wire.  It  was  cased  in  beau- 
tiful light  yellow  silk.  It  was  no  bigger 
than  the  eight  thread  cuttyhunk  but  when 
the  Colonel  cut  a  fathom  length  of  it  and 
shucked  off  the  insulation  and  caught  it 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


"See  if  you  can  get  a  sitter  for 
tonight,  dear—" 
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Movie  Men 

UNAFRAID  to  enter  a  highly  competi- 
tive and  hitherto  well-nigh-sacred  field 
are  the  Mullaney  brothers,  who  designed, 
built  (literally,  that  is)  and  are  operating 
their  own  movie  theater  in  Mattoon.  111. 

Ex-M/Sgt.  Walt  Mullaney  and  ex-T/Sgt. 
Jack  Mullaney  were  discharged  last  No- 
vember with  only  a  few  bucks  and  an  idea. 
They  would  build  and  run  a  neighborhood 
movie  house — they,  who  between  them  had 
four  years  of  theater  experience,  all  as 
ushers. 

The  fact  that  they  were  bucking  a  syn- 
dicate that  had  the  three  movie  houses  in 
town  sewed  up  tight  made  no  difference 
to  the  enterprising  Mullaneys. 

Floating  a  GI  loan,  Walt  and  Jack  ob- 
tained priorities  for  building  materials, 
had  them  delivered,  rolled  up  their  sleeves 
and  went  to  work.  They  dug  and  poured 
the  foundation,  put  up  the  walls  block  by 
block,  installed  the  350  seats,  built  the 
stage  and  screen  and  threw  up  an  artistic 
theater  front,  needing  help  only  with  the 
wiring  installation. 

They  made  their  two-man  invasion  on 
Mattoon's  theatrical  circuit  with  a  booming 
opening  night  and  have  the  S.  R.  0.  sign 
out  ever  since. 

The  Rickey  Theatre,  named  after  a 
3-year-old  nephew  whose  father  lost  his 
life  overseas,  is  Mattoon's  monument  to 
two  veterans  who  are  making  their  own 
opportunities. — By  Ellis  D.  Roberts 

Woof! 

UP  IN  quiet  White  Plains,  New  York,  a 
one-time  dogfoot  and  two  former  sea 
wolves  have  gone  to  the  dogs.  Literally. 

When  Bob  Swaner  came  home  from  war 
and  put  his  navy  gold  stripes  in  moth  balls, 
he  saw  what  he  had  suspected  all  along. 
His  two  pet  dogs  were  not  getting  enough 
good  chow.  Meat  Shortage.  He  looked 
around  and  found  dogs  all  over  the  place 
griping  about  shoddy  ersatz  substitutes. 
This,  he  decided,  calls  for  action. 

Cornering  two  buddies — his  brother  Bill 
who  had  just  doffed  his  khaki  captain's  out- 
fit after  spending  a  brisk  time  landing  am- 
phibious tanks  on  Saipan,  Okinawa  and 
the  Marshalls;  and  friend  Jud  Stanion.  an 
ex-navy  two-striper  who  helped  expedite 
shipbuilding — he  explained  the  pressing 
need  of  feed  for  housebroken  quadrupeds. 
These  three  soon  had  an  answer  to  the 
problem — and  a  business  they  can  call 
their  own. 

Today  you  will  find  this  enterprising 
trio  using  a  converted  garage  loft  as  op- 
erations base  for  grinding  to  edible  con- 
sistency, packaging,  and  distributing  first- 
grade  horseflesh  for  the  gullets  of  2.500 
canine  connoiseurs.  They  call  themselves 
the  "K9  Food  Service"  and  catch  client's 
imaginations  with  the  trite-but-true  motto 
"We  Go  To  The  Dogs!" 

Getting  red  horsemeat  to  blue-blood  dogs 
in  their  home  town  as  well  as  to  those  in 
other  towns  in  smart  Westchester  County 
keeps  the  boys  busy.  They'll  be  branching 
out  soon,  too. — By  Al  Peterson 


Stork  Sweepstakes  Pay  Off 

T)  \CING  the  stork  is  proving  good  busi- 
ness  for  two  ex-servicemen  in  Arling- 
ton County,  Va.  They've  started  their  own 
ambulance  business  with  a  new  wrinkle — 
radio  telephone — and  specialize  in  mater- 
nity cases. 

When  Harry  Hinken,  22,  was  discharged 
from  the  Marine  Corps  on  the  West  Coast, 
he  worked  for  a  doctors'  ambulance  agency 
and  his  friend  Hugh  Sutherland,  also  22. 
a  Navy  man,  helped  out  when  he  was  off 
duty.  After  Sutherland  got  his  discharge, 
both  returned  to  their  homes  in  Arlington, 
started  investigating  the  ambulance  situa- 
tion. They  found  the  County's  new  hos- 
pital had  no  ambulance,  nor  did  the  hos- 
pital in  nearby  Alexandria.  Maternity 
cases  in  both  areas  were  at  a  new  high. 

They  got  a  new  ambulance  with  a  GI 
loan,  called  themselves  Veterans  Ambu- 
lance Service,  and  announced  themselves 
ready  for  business  November  7,  1946.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  they  were  averaging 
four  calls  per  day  at  better  than  $6  per 
call.  When  they're  completing  one  call, 
and  the  stork  heads  in  their  direction,  a 
radio  phone  call  to  the  ambulance  gives 
them  a  head  start.  Most  of  their  business 
is  maternity  cases  from  the  two  hospitals, 
but  an  increasing  number  of  calls  are  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  an  $8  run. 

Hinken  commented  the  other  day  they 
expect  to  be  in  business  as  long  as  people 
are  having  babies,  which  would  seem  to 
mean  indefinitely.  They  plan  to  add  an- 
other ambulance  by  year's  end. 

"The  storks  around  here  fly  in  squad- 
rons," Hinken  smiled. — By  Edivin  D.  Neff 

He  Laughs  for  a  Living 

WHEN  Dave  Caidin,  of  New  York  City, 
was  riding  to  the  Fort  Dix  induction 
center  with  some  other  draftees  he  tried 
to  cheer  them  by  telling  jokes.  They  were 
old  jokes,  but  when  Dave  laughed  at  the 
end  of  each  the  effect  was  contagious. 
Everyone  laughed.  Throughout  his  army 
career  he  kept  laughing  and  the  boys 
couldn't  help  laughing  with  him. 

When  he  was  discharged  as  over-aged 
he  went  back  to  clerking,  but  he  preferred 
laughing  to  adding  figures.  Hearing  that 
the  National  Laugh  Week  Foundation  was 
going  to  conduct  a  meeting  on  April  Fool's 
Day  at  a  Manhattan  hotel  he  rushed  to 
offer  his  services.  He  was  hired. 

Henny  Youngman,  the  comedian,  spotted 
him.  "Say,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  have  you 
laugh  at  all  my  jokes  that  way."  Working 
as  stooge  in  the  audience  for  Youngman, 
Caidin  was  inspired  to  go  in  business  for 
himself.  He  now  performs  at  military  and 
civilian  hospitals  in  the  metropolitan  area 
as  "The  Human  Laughmeter."  He  invites 
participants  from  the  audience  to  step  on 
stage  and  whatever  the  quality  of  the  joke, 
Caidin  laughs  and  laughs,  and  the  au- 
dience follows  suit.  Recently  he  was  paid 
$347  for  laughing  one  minute  on  a  "We, 
the  People"  broadcast,  and  he  is  negotiat- 
ing with  Walt  Disney  to  laugh  in  movie 
cartoons. — By  George  Lewis. 
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over  his  boot  in  a  loop  and  pulled  with  all 
his  strength,  he  could  not  break  it. 
Thoughtfully  he  put  a  kink  in  it  and 
pulled  again.  The  kink  just  straightened 
out  in  the  lovely  soft  copper. 

"Three  hundred  yard  lengths,"  he  told 
Dill.  "Six  of  'em.  Get  all  the  men  you  need 
and  scrape  that  insulation  off.  And  a  dozen 
pairs  of  those  heavy  wireman's  leather 
gloves.  I  want  those." 

Dill  pulled  a  pair  from  his  hip  pocket. 

"Yeah,"  the  Colonel  said.  "Like  those. 
Gimme." 

He  pulled  them  on  and  smothered  one 
of  the  reels  in  his  hands.  He  went  through 
the  motions  of  braking  with  the  thick 
leather  thumb. 

"Those  feather  lures  you  got  are  O.K.," 
he  said.  "They're  Jap  too,  I  guess.  We'll 
give  those  fish  a  try  tomorrow." 

"Prom  that  tomorrow  on  save  for  the  great 
strikes  that  required  full  squadrons, 
the  little  Aggie  was  out  trolling.  She 
worked  the  reef.  Lord,  that  reef  was  alive 
with  fish.  Barracuda  syphyroena  argentea, 
the  California  killer  was  predominant  of 
course.  We  threw  everything  as  small  as 
ten  pounds  back  after  giving  it  a  .45  pistol 
bullet  in  the  head  to  make  feed  for  the 
rest.  And  good  old  Seriola  colburni,  the 
Pacific  Amberjack,  he  would  have  his  days 
and  fill  the  Aggie's  cockpit  with  thick 
bodied  fine  fish.  Shark  was  there,  giant 
grey  and  hammerhead.  We  would  see  their 
jibs  cutting  the  water  wary  and  cautious  a 
hundred  yards  off.  Whether  we  ever  hooked 
one  or  not  we  never  knew.  The  big  cowards 
would  send  in  their  pilot  fish  quite  often 
and  they  would  strike  and  fight  like  chain- 
pions  for  about  twenty  minutes  and  then 
quit.  We  always  threw  them  back  un- 
harmed so  they  could  go  back  and  let  the 
shark  know  we  were  tough. 

The  best  hunting  however  was  when  the 
Aggie  found  the  Scomberomorus  cavalla 


"Actually,  they're  all  alike,  but  some- 
one was  always  wanting  a  larger  or 
smaller  one" 
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The  Odds  fur        a  bridge, 

hand  wrtf.  IS  cards  of  the  same  suit  are 

168,758,389,900 


P***-*"  FROM  "YOU  BET  YOUR  LIFE"  by  LEO  GUILD 

Courtesy  Marcel  Rodd,  Inc.,  Publishers 


BUT  the  odds  In  of  your  liking 


MARACA  RUM 


301  *>! 


Based  on 

statements  of  prominent  purveyors  of  liquor  as 
to  whether  they  personally  like  Maraca  Rum. 


Maraca  rum 

in  step  with  the  titnes^ 


abe! — 86proof 
abel — 86  proof 
erto  Rican  Rum 

It  means  something  when  leading  liquor  retailers  agree — 301  to  1 — that 
Maraca  Rum  is  a  mighty  fine  rum.  It's  the  modern  rum — light  and  dry. 
Two  types:  White  Label  and  Gold  Label — each  correctly  light  and  dry 
for  its  type.  Recipes  on  every  bottle.  Ask  your  liquor  dealer  about 
Maraca  Rum.  He's  an  expert  on  rum  quality. 

Distilled,  prepared  and  bottled  by  Mayaguez  Distilling  Company, 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico.  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Company,  New  York  City, 
Sole  Agents  for  U.  S.  A. 


FALSE  TEETH 
WEARERS 


Avoid  Offending 
this  safe,  sure  way 

PLAY  SAFE!  Don't  try  to  brush-off 
DENTURE  BREATH!  Actually,  the 
harder  you  brush  your  plate  or  bridge, 
the  more  you  may  offend. 

You  see,  brushing  with  ordinary  tooth 
pastes,  powders  or  soaps  may  scratch  your 
plate  material.  This  material  is  60  times 
softer  than  natural  teeth.  These  easily- 
made  scratches  are  traps  in  which  food  par- 
ticles and  film  collect . . .  causing  offensive 
DENTURE  BREATH. 

Play  Safe!  Avoid  DENTURE  BREATH 
the  way  millions  do.  Just  soak  your  plate  or 
bridge  daily  in  Polident  solution.  There's  no 
brushing,  so  no  danger.  Polident  keeps  your 
dentures  sparkling  clean,  odor-free!  Costs 
less  than  H  a  day.  At  all  druggists,  30jt;  60*S. 


Play  Safe— Soak  Dentures 
in  Polident  Daily 


Soak  plate  or  bridge  in 
Polident  fifteen  min- 
utes or  longer,  rinse, 
and  it's  ready  to  use. 
A  daily  Polident  bath 
gets  into  corners  brush- 
ing  never  seems  to 
reach,  keeps  dentures 
clean,  bright,  odor-free! 


^0  BR USW//i£ 


POUDCHT 


USE  DAILY  TO  KEEP  PLATES, 
BRIDGES  CLEAN. ..ODOR-FREE ! 


school,  the  same  old  excellent  king  mack- 
erel that  all  the  eastern  and  southern  sea- 
board boys  knew  from  Cape  Cod  south 
and  around  to  west  Texas.  Just  to  make 
things  perfect  he  was  not  a  whit  changed 
from  his  Stateside  brethren:  size,  mark- 
ings, color  and  taste  were  just  like  home. 
And  his  fighting  heart,  it  was  the  same  too. 

The  Aggie  would  circle  through  the 
school.  The  Colonel,  if  he  could  get  away, 
would  be  steering.  She  trailed  four  lines 
and  all  four  would  strike  as  the  lures  hit 
the  school.  Then  what  a  circus.  The  twang- 
ing scream  of  those  copper  lines  going 
out.  The  fine  bend  and  quiver  of  those 
thoroughbred  rods  taking  more  than  Scot- 
land ever  planned  for  them.  You  thumb 
braked  until  your  thumb  got  red  hot  and 
the  leather  smoked  and  stank  like  a  wet 
calf  on  branding  day.  Pain,  thrill,  a  prayer 
that  the  big  fighting  mackerel  would  finish 
his  run  before  all  your  line  was  gone, 
crowded  together  in  a  few  seconds.  Bring- 
ing him  in  after  the  run  you  knew  you 
were  working  too.  You  always  felt  good 
because  you  had  killed  him,  for  he  was 
food  to  make  the  kids  cheer  back  in  the 
mess  halls.  Fifty  good  kings  would  give 
all  four  squadron  messes  enough  baked 
mackerel  for  second  helpings. 

The  right  to  be  on  a  fishing  party  had 
to  be  merited.  It  was  always  made  up  of 
men  who  were  very  tense  after  flying  or 
who  were  going  to  be  the  next  day.  One 
bomber  crew  at  a  time  was  all  there  was 
room  for  and  the  demand  was  terrific. 

Then  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  grand 
sport  do  its  stuff.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  to  make  a  man  forget  both  yesterday 
and  tomorrow  like  twenty  pounds  of  fight- 
ing king  mackerel  on  his  hook.  You  can- 
not even  remember  in  those  violent  mo- 
ments that  tomorrow  you  must  bet  a  bit 
with  death. 

Jollity  was  always  cargo  in  the  Aggie. 


After  a  few  weeks  the  feather  lures  were 
funny.  Barracuda  were  hard  on  the  feath- 
ers with  their  razor  sharp  teeth  and  we 
had  to  replenish  them  someway.  Search  as 
we  might  we  could  never  find  a  white 
rooster.  But  the  Group  Doctor's  two  caged, 
pet,  sulphur-crested  cockatoos  were  white. 
One  was  a  silent  bird  named  The  Admiral 
because  he  kept  striding  up  and  down  his 
perch  for  all  the  world  like  a  fat  little  ad- 
miral in  whites  striding  his  quarterdeck. 
The  other,  a  voluble  big  bird,  would  squall 
at  the  least  disturbance  and  scream,  " — the 
Japs! — the  Japs!"  over  and  over  to  the 
doctor's  intense  embarrassment  when  offi- 
cer's row  was  entertaining  nurses  or 
WACS.  The  futility  of  asking  the  doctor  to 
supply  feathers  for  fishing  parties  was  so 
apparent  that  theft  was  imperative.  The 
cage  was  entered  while  the  doctor  was  ab- 
sent, usually  at  night.  The  cockatoo  is  a 
thickly  feathered  bird  but  after  a  time 
both  the  doctor's  pets  began  to  look  thread- 
bare. It  mystified  him.  He  examined  their 
excrement  under  a  microscope  to  prove 
that  the  birds  must  moult  and  eat  their 
feathers  completely. 

"  A  study  of  the  digestive  acids  of  cocka- 
toos  is  indicated,"  he  said.  "Nothing 
equals  it  in  physiological  chemistry." 

Sadness  had  its  time  aboard  the  Aggie 
now  and  then.  Good  guys  were  dying  and 
when  good  guys  die  the  very  air  you 
breathe  gets  sad.  I  remember  one  after- 
noon. After  the  Aggie  had  all  the  fish 
everybody  wanted  there  was  either  a  swim- 
ming party  or  a  poker  game.  If  the  ma- 
jority said  poker  a  table  was  set  up  under 
what  was  left  of  the  canopy  and  then  fol- 
lowed poker  such  as  men  who  were  living 
recklessly  would  play. 

Thi*  afternoon  the  poker  game  was  roar- 
ing. The  day  before,  Tex  Martin's  tall,  lean 
Texas  crew  had  been  aboard  and  filled  the 
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"This  is  terrible!  Wait  till  the  vets  at  that  stag  find  doves  in  theirs!" 

American  Legion   Magazine  A.  A.  Wallgren 


Aggie  with  big  mackerel.  Tex  was  up  north 
on  a  very  long  and  important  recco.  Intel- 
ligence insisted  Jap  transport  was  sneak- 
ing for  Rabaul  and  Tex's  course  was  laid 
straight  north  until  he  crossed  the  equator, 
and  then  east  until  he  sighted  New  Ireland 
and  the  western  tip  of  New  Britain  Island. 
He  had  taken  wingtip  and  one  bomb  bay 
gas  and  even  that  gave  him  little  to  spare. 
His  gas  time  figured  nothing  later  than  a 
five  o'clock  set-down  on  the  home  strip.  It 
got  to  be  four-thirty  o'clock  and  nothing 
like  Tex's  plane  had  flown  over  us.  The 
Colonel  went  to  the  radio  in  the  Aggie's 
main  cabin  and  called  "Cornwilly"  the 
group  station. 

"WHAT'S  rePort  on   Martin?"  he 

"  asked. 

"Last  call  at  1  o'clock,  sir.  He  was  on 
the  southeast  leg  with  New  Ireland  in 
sight.  Had  a  big  Jap  transport  with  two 
destroyer  escorts  under  him.  Said  he  was 
going  down  to  skip  bomb  and  would  call 
after  the  run.  There  has  been  nothing 
since.  We  can't  reach  him." 

"Skip-bomb!"  shouted  the  Colonel. 
"Where  did  he  get  those  fuses?" 

"Operations  has  checked  on  that,  sir.  He 
stole  them  shortly  after  midnight  last 
night." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Colonel.  His  voice 
went  flat.  "All  right.  If  you  get  anything 


CHANGE  OF  SCENE 

TEXAS,  famous  for  her  fighting  men, 
has  set  a  Navy  record  in  this  war 
that  probably  no  other  state  will  ever 
equal.  Her  small  town  of  Calvert, 
population  2000,  furnished  four  ad- 
mirals to  the  fleet:  Leland  Crawford, 
Spencer  Lewis,  Parker  Page,  and 
Noah  Robinson.  Yet  oddly  enough, 
Calvert  hasn't  a  creek,  pond,  or  lake 
anywhere  near  it.  The  only  water  the 
admirals  ever  saw  in  their  youth  came 
out  of  the  town  wells. — By  Adrian 
F.  Nader. 
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call  the  Aggie.  Whose  deal  is  it?  Pete,  it's 
your  deal." 

The  poker  game  went  on.  In  that  air 
corps  each  man  had  flown  so  many  mis- 
sions that  he  had  learned  how  not  to  look 
squarely  at  Mr.  Death,  either  on  his  own 
account  or  on  somebody  else's.  Mr.  Death 
had  every  man's  I.O.U.  in  those  days  in 
New  Guinea.  But  no  one  mentioned  those 
bad  debts. 

The  poker  game  went  on  as  I  say  but 
the  betting  was  a  little  wilder.  Possibly 
the  men's  minds  were  half  occupied  with  a 
picture.  It  was  of  Tex  going  down  to 
masthead  height  over  that  big  transport 
in  a  whistling  run.  The  ack-ack  flamed 
pink  and  red  and  black  up  against  him,  a 
great  blast  of  it  from  the  big  ship  and  the 
two  waspish  destroyers.  It  ate  him  up  as 
he  went  in  hard  and  fast  with  the  plane 
tearing  apart  and  blowing  up  as  she  som- 
ersaulted into  the  blue  sea.  And  Tex,  the 
damn  fool,  had  asked  for  it,  attacking  on  a 
recco  against  orders.  Ultimate  reckless- 
ness. But  ultimate  glamor  shone  there  too. 

P*ive  o'clock.  Five  thirty!  Six  o'clock  came 
and  it  was  time  to  up  anchor  and  get 
through  the  submarine  net  before  it  locked 
for  the  night.  Time  to  get  in  and  bathed 
and  cleaned  up  for  seven  o'clock  mess 
which  would  be  serving  Tex's  king  mack- 
erel steaks. 

"Well,"  someone  said,  "they  went  in 
better  than  most.  They  had  a  few  gentle- 
men's hours  instead  of  a  sweat  box  in  the 
sack  in  that  lousy  camp  before  they  jour- 
neyed forth.  They  did  a  little  livin'  before 
they  finished." 

"Out  here,  you  mean?"  somebody  else 
said. 

"Yeah!  A  wizard  afternoon  with  the 
kings.  A  day  out  here  almost  makes  a  man 
feel  clean  again.  How  did  the  game  come 
out?  I  know  I  lost." 

"I  won  fifty  pounds,"  the  big  winner 
said.  "Can  anybody  use  it?" 

THE  END 
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For  that  Brighter, 
Longer-Lasting 

loofam  (uass  sum 


LANOCIZE 

YOUR  SHOES  WITH 

ESQUIRE 

BOOT  POLISH 


0)1  Silt  it  Shw  States,  Stmt  Departments.  Shoe  Repair  Shops 
Product  of 

KNOMARK  MFG.  CO..  INC..  BROOKLYN  5.N.Y. 


AL'S  /I  BETTER  WORKER  S/A/CE 
//E  GOT  /I  WESTERN  ElECTR/C 
//E/IR/ATG-  A/D  / 


There  is  a  difference  in  Hearing  Aids 

•  That  difference  can  mean  better  hearing 
for  you,  too.  Western  Electric  Hearing  Aids 
are  made  by  the  nation's  largest  producer  of 
communications  and  electronic  equipment. 
They  are  the  only  hearing  aids  designed  by 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  designers  of 
your  Bell  telephone. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  free  hearing 
helps  and  details  on  the  new  Model  64 
Hearing  Aid. 

CLIP  ...  FILL  OUT...  MAIL  TO 


Western  E/ecrric 


Dept.  380-AL4, 195  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  free  guides  to  better 
hearing  and  information  about  Model  64. 


Addresft- 


City. 


-Zone- 


.State. 


Distributed  in  Canada  through  Northern  Electric  Co  .  Ltd. 


REEVES  FABRICS 

make  strong,  sturdy 
UNIFORMS... WORK  AND  SPORT  CLOTHES 


Ask  your  Sealer  for  uni- 
forms, work  and  sport 
clothes  of  Reeves  Fab- 
rics.  Reeves  Army  Twill*, 
of  which  Uncle  Sam 
bought  90  million  yards. 
Insures  extra  wearability  and  good  looks. 
Demand  Glengarrie  Poplin*  for  matching  shirts. 

*Sanforized— residual  shrinkage  less  than  1  °H 


REEVES  BROS.,  INC. 

54  Worth  St.,  New  York  13.N.Y. 


CONFIDENTIAL  LOAN  SERVICE 


Borrow  $50  to  $300°-° 

Need  money?  Nomatterwhere^ 
you  live  you  can  borrow  BY 
MAIL  $50.00  to  $300.00  this 
easy  quick  confidential  way. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO 

BORROW 
BY  MAIL! 

Completelycon- 
fidential  and 
private 

CONVENIENT 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


NO  ENDORSERS  NEEDED 

Employed  men  and  women  of  good 
character  can  solve  their  money  prob- 
lems quickly  and  in  privacy  with  loans 
MADE  BY  MAIL.  No  endorsers  or  co- 
signers. We  do  not  contact  employers, 
friends  or  relatives. Convenient  month- 
ly payments.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  application 
blank  and  complete  details  FREE  in 
plain  envelope.  There  is  noobligation. 

STATE  FINANCE  CO. 

Southern  Surety  Bldg.,  Dept.  L-117,  Des  Moines  8,  la. 


CR0SMAN5X^RIFLES 


AVAILABLE 


America's  favorite  compressed  air  rifles 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  shooting  are  back  again!  Available 
in  .22  Cal.  Single  Shot  and  Magazine  Loading  types.  At 
your  dealer — or  order  direct.  Ask  for  Crosman  SUPER- 
PELLS  too — the  better  ammunition  for  all  compressed  air 
rifles:  .177  Cai.— $2.25  per  M;  .22  Cal.— $2.50  per  M. 


CROSMAN  ARMS  CO.,  INC.  ROCHESTER  7,  N.  Y. 


Trade  New  Rugs  For 

HI,!  An  Easy  Way  To 

v,u       Make  Big  Money 

Extraordinary  spare  or  full  time  opportunity.  Offers  sen- 
sational savings.  Unduplicated  rug  values  in  reversible, 
double  duty,  long  wear  Chenille  Rugs  in  all  Sizes. 
Wrife  Now/  For  complete  details  and  sample  offers 

OR  RUG  COMPANY.  Dept.  CJ,  Lima.  Ohio 


due  to  motion  upsetting 
the  organs  of  balance, 
relieved  with 


For  land  and  Sea  travel. 
Results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


WOMAN  OF  MANY  CAREERS 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Thirty-second  Division  from  the  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Her  career  as  a  housewife  and  mother 
would  provide  material  for  a  pretty  good 
story  in  itself.  Four  beautiful  daughters 
—including  a  set  of  twins — two  now  mar- 
ried to  World  War  II  veterans,  are  now 
followed  by  three  grandchildren  to  delight 
her. 

Her  days  as  a  physical  education  in- 
structor in  Kalamazoo  and  Detroit  schools, 
following  her  graduation  from  Western 
State  College  at  Kalamazoo  and  Wayne 
University  in  Detroit,  is  worth  a  feature 
story  in  itself  for  the  new  techniques  she 
introduced,  and  the  innovations  she  added 
to  make  the  courses  popular. 

As  an  outdoors  woman,  her  proficiency 
as  a  swimmer  and  life-saver,  expert  canoe- 
ist, mountain  climber,  fisherman,  and 
open-air  cook  par  excellence,  is  worth 
several  chapters.  Those  many  scores  of  us 
who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Pearls  at  their  summer  home  on  the  shores 
of  Torch  Lake,  far  up  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  can  testify  to  that  facet 
of  her  many-sided  experience. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
Michigan  knows  Mrs.  Pearl  as  an  organ- 
izer of  exceptional  capability,  an  expert 
parliamentarian,  a  highly  qualified  leader. 
She  has  also  contributed  generously  of  her 
time  and  talent  to  her  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  a  strict  biographical  sense,  these  are 
the  boiled  down  facts:  She  was  born  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Nellie  Waite,  who  were 
Michigan  pioneers. 

As  a  girl,  her  fine  soprano  voice  at- 
tracted attention,  when  she  sang  in  the 
choir  at  the  Episcopal  church.  She  was 


urged  to  train  seriously  for  a  career  in 
music;  and  her  skill  with  pen,  pencil  and 
paint,  her  gift  for  design  and  draftsman- 
ship, were  as  marked  as  her  talent  in 
music.  She  settled  both  questions  by  de- 
termining to  specialize  in  health  and 
physical  education. 

While  professional  training  in  the  arts 
was  passed  up  in  order  to  follow  her  chosen 
field  of  health  and  education,  the  aptitude 
has  continued  in  the  family.  One  of  Mrs. 
Pearl's  daughters  held  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  art  department  of  a  great 
national  magazine  and  at  the  age  of  20 
could  have  become  head  of  the  department. 

As  a  volunteer  Red  Cross  entertainer, 
Dorothy  Waite  not  only  sang  for  the  troops 
— but  danced  for  them.  Many  who  saw 
her  then  and  have  known  her  since  still 
speak  of  her  specialties,  which  included 
a  gypsy  dance  and  a  clown  dance. 

While  physical  education  instructor  at 
Northwestern  High  School  in  Detroit,  she 
trained  her  classes  in  real  American 
democracy.  Her  students  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  give  demonstrations  for 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  superin- 
tendents, and  for  student  bodies.  Each 
class  was  so  well  trained  that  no  direction 
was  required  during  demonstrations. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  her 
earlier  experience  as  an  educator  had 
much  to  contribute  to  Mrs.  Pearl's  success 
in  the  direction  of  the  Wolverine  Girl's 
State  during  the  three  years  it  has  been  in 
operation. 

Following  her  marriage  and  adoption 
of  a  new  career  as  housewife  and  mother, 
Mrs.  Pearl  still  found  time  for  other  in- 
terests, but  not  to  the  neglect  of  her 
family.  All  four  of  the  Pearl  daughters 
became  athletes,  expert  swimmers,  and  as 
devoted  to  the  out-of-doors  as  their  parents. 

Becoming  active  in  the  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  of  Red  Arrow  Post, 


SEASICK 


"Isn't  he  a  wonderful  model?  I  met  him  through  his  daughter" 

American  Legion  Magazine  Sid  Gordon 
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"I  wish  my  first  grade  teacher  was 
smart  enough  to  be  permoted  to  the 
second  grade  with  me!" 

American  Legion  Magazine  A.  A.  Wallgren 


of  which  her  husband  is  a  past  commander, 
Mrs.  Pearl  became  interested  in  the  an- 
nual sale  of  memorial  poppies.  She  sub- 
sequently served  as  unit  poppy  chairman 
for  12  years.  In  this  position  she  revealed 
her  ability  to  strike  out  on  a  new  path. 

In  Detroit,  as  in  many  places,  there 
was  much  pride  in  reporting  a  large  av- 
erage financial  return  per  poppy  sold. 
Mrs.  Pearl  felt  that  the  lesson  of  the  poppy 
would  be  even  more  important  to  the 
wearer,  if  it  were  made  known  and  under- 
stood, than  the  financial  return  tot  the 
Unit  or  Post  conducting  the  sale.  So 
through  the  schools  assigned  to  Red  Arrow 
Unit  she  made  poppies  available  to  every 
child  who  wanted  one,  even  if  the  young- 
ster could  spare  only  a  penny. 

Red  Arrow  Unit  poppy  sales  under  this 
new  plan  first  hit  the  30,000  mark,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  other  Units  and  Posts 
in  that  area,  and  in  later  years  total 
annual  sales  went  far  above  even  that 
astonishing  mark.  And  every  child  who 
wore  a  poppy  from  the  Red  Arrow  Unit 
and  Post  knew  the  significance  of  the 
flower;  what  it  commemorated;  knew  that 
it  had  been  made  by  a  hospitalized  vet- 
eran; knew  that  the  money  obtained  from 
the  poppy  sale  was  used  in  welfare  work. 

Here's  another  interesting  item. 

It  was  during  the  years  when  the  nation 
found  it  fashionable  to  sneer  at  national 
defense  and  the  armed  services,  when 
national  magazines  were  granting  free 
space  to  the  "Hello,  Sucker"  advertise- 
ments showing  a  picture  of  a  dead  soldier 
caught  in  barb  wire  or  of  a  disabled 
veteran  in  a  wheelchair;  and  when  the 
Veterans  of  Future  Wars  were  making 
newspaper  headlines  with  tongue-in-cheek 
demands  for  a  bonus  and  pensions  in  ad- 
vance of  the  wars,  which — they  said — 
some  preparedness  advocates  were  silly 
enough  to  think  might  confront  the  nation 
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in  the  future.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Mrs.  Pearl  and  one  other  patriotic 
woman  who  was  also  an  Auxiliare,  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  interest  in  the  defense  of  the 
nation. 

The  Army  Day  Committee  and  the  Navy 
Day  Committee,  in  Detroit  as  elsewhere, 
did  not  get  much  encouragement  in  those 
days,  but  there  was  always  a  short  parade 
in  which  American  Legion  Posts  turned 
out  witli  their  colors.  The  parade  would 
be  followed  by  an  open  air  ceremony  and 
a  brief  talk  by  some  qualified  speaker  at 
the  City  Hall.  A  luncheon  at  a  downtown 
hotel  followed  the  City  Hall  ceremony. 
But  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Pearl  and 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Sid  Erwin,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  corporal's  guard  at  any 
of  the  luncheons  to  hear  the  imported 
speakers,  during  those  sorry  years. 

Mrs.  Pearl  and  Mrs.  Erwin  were  both 
active  in  women's  club  work  in  Detroit. 
They  divided  these  clubs  into  two  groups, 
one  composed  of  the  so-called  civic  so- 
cieties, the  other  composed  of  the  patriotic 
organizations.  Members  of  these  groups 
were  soliciated  to  support  the  luncheons; 
for  years  they  bought  the  luncheon  tickets; 
for  each  year  the  speakers  faced  audiences 
composed  about  80  percent  of  women — - 
women  organized  by  Mrs.  Pearl  and  Mrs. 
Erwin  to  support  preparedness  and  na- 
tional defense  according  to  the  concepts 
of  the  Legion  and  other  far-seeing  patriotic 
citizens. 

Later,  when  war's  alarms  again  rang 
through  the  world,  when  Hitler  and  Tojo 
threatened  to  get  out  of  hand,  the  country 
suddenly  developed  a  brand  new  and  sud- 
denly sincere  interest  in  military  and  naval 
affairs.  And  the  women  who  had  sup- 
ported Army  Day  and  Navy  Day  for  so 
long,  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
their  usual  quota  of  luncheon  tickets.  The 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  com- 
munity at  long  last  wanted  to  attend  the 
luncheons  and  hear  the  experts  tell  what 
it  was  all  about.  Though  eventually  dis- 
placed in  large  numbers  because  seating 
space  was  limited.  Mrs.  Pearl  and  those 
women  she  had  worked  with  did  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  had  been 
their  support  and  interest  that  had  made  it 
possible  to  carry  on  an  Army  Day  and 
Navy  Day  program  all  through  the  years. 

Little  has  been  said  here  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Mrs.  Pearl  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  Auxiliary.  But  on  the  de- 
partment level  she  was,  successively,  chair- 
man of  the  National  News  committee, 
radio  chairman  for  five  years,  parliamen- 
tarian, director  of  Wolverine  Girls'  State 
three  years,  vice  president  two  terms, 
president,  and  chairman  of  the  Past  Presi- 
dents' Parley. 

Nationally,  Mrs.  Pearl  has  been  execu- 
tive committeewoman  for  Michigan,  was 
Americanism  chairman,  War  Activities 
chairman,  vice  president  for  the  Central 
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Tennessee  offers  more  opportunities  for  real 
enjoyment  than  any  other  state.  Mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  hills  and  valleys  ate  all  com- 
bined into  one  continuous  scenic  panorama 
that  extends  from  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains on  the  east  to  the  cypress-lined  bayous 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west.  Tennessee  is 
Eastern  America's  Vacation  Land,  and  while 
no  one  book  can  adequately  describe  it, 
"Tennessee  Highlights"  will  give  you  a  dra- 
matic preview.  Send  for  your  free  copy  now. 

DEPARTMENT  of  CONSERVATION 
201  State  Office  Bldg.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Butler — For  Homes.  Of- 
fices, Hotels,  Dormitories. 
Revolving  Discs  specify 
destination  and  return. 
Over  200  combinations. 

Price  S1.98 
Folding:  Book  Stand  for 
,    students,  teachers.  Cor- 
*"""a    rect  visual  angle.  Pro- 
tects eyesight.  Leaves  hands  free. 

Price  $2.29.  Patents  pending — Agents  Wanted. 

LEBLANC  NOVELTY  MFRS.,  Ochelata,  Oklahoma 


NEW  CHEAP  OIL  BURNER 

FOR  HEATINC  AND  COOKING  STOVES  FURNACES 


NO  MORE   SHOVELING  COAL 
r'  OR  ASHES.  A  New  Fuelizer 
^  Starter  Vaporizing  System  turns  €^ 
t  Cheap  130FlashFurnaceOil.Dis-  i»Q^5 
tillate,  Kerosene  etc.  into  Oil  Gas 
■     heat  without  clogging  up.  LIFETIME  GUAR- 
ANTEE against  defects.  St.OO  Bonus  Offar 
for  Testing,  We  will  let  you  try  it  in  your  own  stove  or 
furnace  for  one  month.    Get  yours  for  introducing.  Big 
Profits  QUICK.   Be  first.   Send  in  your  name  TODAY. 

NORTHWEST  MFG.  CO.,  570  D,  5th,  Mitchell.  So.  Dakota 


NEWMAN  BROS.  INC. 
I'BimH.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RELIABLE  MAN  WANTED 

Reliable  man  with  car  wanted  to  call  on 
farmers.  Wonderful  opportunity  now. 
$15-$20  in  a  day.  No  experience  or  capi- 
tal required.  Permanent.  Write  today. 

MCNESS  COMPANY 
Freeport  Dept.  34,  Illinois 


MfYlAf  I  Have  your  Military  Clothes 
IiVfl!  DYED  BY  MAIL! 


Attention,  veterans! 
Have  a  wardrobe  that's  the  envy  of  all 
your  friends!  Have  your  uniforms  "con- 
verted" for  year-round  civilian  use! 
Send  in  your  coat  or  suit  to 
DYEM ASTERS  and  watch  them  take 
on  an  entirely  new  personality!  O.D.'s 
and  suntans  become  snappy  sport  cas- 
uals .  .  .  handsome  enough  for  business 
wear,  too! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  informative  book- 
let en  service  and  colors.  Find  out  how 
easy  it  is  to  use  the  convenient 
DYEMASTERS  plan!  Tell  the  other 
members  of  your  family,  too!  Remem- 
ber, that  DYEMASTERS*  unusual 
economy  offer  includes  cleaning  and 
pressing  as  well  ...  at  the  one  low  price 
of  $2.75! 

(Full  Length  Coat  .  .  .  only  $5.35). 

Drop  o  postcard  to  DYEMASTERS  .  .  .  Ask 
I  for  free  literature  and  learn  all  about  thit 
*  modern  miracle  service. 


'DYEMASTERS 

3308  W.  North  Ave..  Dept.  W  Chicago  47. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


We  are  building  up  our  sales  force  to  the  prewar  quota. 
Products  available  again  after  six  years  pent-up  de- 
mand. Present  scarcities  of  building  materials  and 
labor  make  fire  protection  devices  essential.  Sell  direct 
to  schools,  factories,  service  stations,  warehouses, 
hotels,  restaurants,  public  institutions,  truck  and  bus 
companies,  grain  elevators,  house  trailers,  autos,  farms, 
homes,  etc.  We  set  no  limit  on  your  earnings.  Profit 
checks  mailed  weekly.  Sales  now  100%  higher  than 
prewar  period.  Nationally  advertised.  Established  30 
years.  Mill  ions  will  be  sold.  Write  today  for  our 
original  "Be  Your  Own  Boss"  sales  plan.  You  take 
the  orders  and  we  ship  direct  from  the  factory. 

Dept.  S-U 
DAYTON  1,  OHIO 

Established  30  years  1 


FYR-FYTER  CO. 


£wY<r  HEAR? 


The  American  Veteran  Is  , 
ENTITLED  TO 
THE  BEST.... 


PARAVOX 


ONE    CASE    •  ONE  CORD 

HEARING  AID 

Brings  to  your  ear,  clearly,  increased  volume 
of  sounds.  Slender,  light. 
Only  one  case.  Serviced  in  1 
minute.  7  big  advantages. 
Shorter  Can  sove  "  %  "A"  battery 
Than  a  Pen  exPense-  5end  for  fuM  fac,s- 
PARAPHONE  HEARING  AID  INC. 
2001 A  E.  4th  St.    CLEVELAND  15,  OHIO 


BOOKLETS 

mailed  to 
you  in 
plain 
envelope 

FREE 


SOLD 
WHEREVER 
CIGARETTES, 
CIGARS  AND 
TOBACCO 
ARE  SOLD 


HINT  CO..  123  Doughty  Blvd  .  Ear  Rockaway.  N  Y.  | 


Division,  and  for  two  years  prior  to  her 
election  as  National  President  she  served 
as  National  Rehabilitation  Chairman. 

Added  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
entire  Auxiliary  picture,  obtained  through 
her  wide  experience  in  these  important 
positions,  she  is  outstanding  as  a  public 
speaker  and  presiding  officer,  is  a  charm- 
ing and  sparkling  conversationalist,  has  a 
piquant  sense  of  humor,  and  could  make 
a  good  living  modeling  hats  if  nothing 
better  turned  up. 

Already  well  known  throughout  the  na- 
tion because  of  her  wide  travels  in  con- 


nection with  previous  national  assignments, 
many  who  have  not  previously  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  the  charming  lady  who 
leads  the  organization  this  year,  will  have 
that  opportunity  before  her  term  is  over. 
She  believes  in  taking  the  program  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  to  the  field. 
She  has  already  made  many  appearances, 
including  visits  to  the  Departments  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  Panama,  and  her  itinerary 
has  just  really  gotten  well  under  way. 
Those  who  are  privileged  to  meet  and 
hear  her  will  agree  that  she  is  a  truly 
remarkable  versatile  woman.        the  end 


THE  YOUNG  VETERAN  LOOKS  AT  THE  LEGION 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
in  his  Area  and  a  committee  membership 
in  the  Department. 

"It's  true  that  the  young  fellows  who 
takes  the  bit  in  their  teeth  very  quickly 
find  that  nobody  is  trying  to  hold  them 
back,"  Tom  Riley  interjected.  "But  there's 
another  side  to  the  story.  Legion  leadership 
is  developed  in  the  Posts — and  you  begin 
to  learn  the  ropes  by  working  in  Post 
committees.  Most  Posts  are  putting  the 
youngsters  to  work,  but  not  all  of  them." 

TIKE  his  classmates  at  the  Legion  College, 
*-*  Tom  Riley  had  risen  rapidly  in  his 
Department,  and  wasn't  talking  through 
his  hat.  One  of  the  three  vice-presidents 
of  the  class,  Riley  had  left  the  Navy  as 
Chief  Quartermaster  in  November,  1945, 
and  joined  Seattle's  University  Post.  With- 
in a  year  he  had  become  Post  Command- 
er and  Assistant  Department  Adjutant. 
Incidentally,  he  married  his  Post  Adju- 
tant, an  ex-Spar.  In  spite  of  her  strong 
Legion  sympathies,  the  missus,  Riley  re- 
ported, is  already  asking,  "Did  you  marry 
me  or  the  Legion?"  The  American  Legion 
College  failed  utterly  to  help  him  with 
that  problem,  though  many  of  the  gray- 
beards  shook  their  heads  soberly  and 
said,  "I  know,  I  know." 

Riley  went  on  to  stress  the  importance 
of  placing  youngsters  on  Post  committees. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  get  on  a  Post 


committee,"  he  said.  "The  Commander 
picks  you  'cold  turkey'  out  of  the  crowd, 
or  he  appoints  you  because  you  volunteer. 
But  in  some  Posts  the  Commander  is  sit- 
ting back  hoping  some  of  the  young  fel- 
lows will  volunteer  for  committee  duties, 
and  the  new  members  are  sitting  on  the 
edges  of  their  seats  hoping  they'll  be  ap- 
pointed. Out  of  mutual  respect  nobody 
takes  the- lead,  so  the  Commander  contin- 
ues to  dole  out  the  committee  member- 
ships to  the  same  workhorses  who  have 
proved  for  25  years  that  they  will  do  a 
responsible  job.  Most  of  these  old  commit- 
teemen feel  they  have  done  their  share — 
but  they  are  the  ones  who  never  said  'No' 
when  asked  to  work,  and  they  keep  on 
taking  the  work  as  long  as  it's  asked  of 
them.  This  kind  of  situation  even  holds 
in  many  Posts  where  the  Commander  is 
a  younger  veteran." 

Jack  Paskiewicz  said,  "You  can  sum  it 
all  up  by  saying  that  Post  Commanders 
should  make  it  a  point  to  give  everyone 
the  opportunity  to  work,  and  anyone  who 
wants  to  work  should  speak  up." 

"Check,"  said  the  others. 

"I  think  we'd  all  agree  on  another  point 
that  a  lot  of  ambitious  youngsters  in  the 
Legion  miss,"  Paskiewicz  added.  "You  can 
scarcely  qualify  for  office  in  the  Legion 
unless  you  work,  as  we  have  said,  but 
neither  can  you  qualify  nor  understand 
your  work  unless  you  study  the  structure 


"Waal,  Maw,  if  he  does  propose,  I  kin  go  duck  huntin'  cain't  I?" 

American  Legion   Magazine  A.  A.  Wallgren 
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of  the  organization.  I  wish  every  Legion- 
naire could  attend  the  Legion  College,  but 
that's  impossible.  However,  everyone  can 
take  the  Legion  Extension  Institute  course. 

"We've  all  been  amazed  at  the  scope  of 
the  Legion's  work  as  we  have  grown  to 
understand  it  here  this  week,  and  have 
been  highly  impressed  with  the  calibre  of 
the  national  officers  after  seeing  them  on 
their  feet  answering  our  host  of  questions 
and  challenges.  We  didn't  spare  them. 

"Above  all  else,  members  should  learn 
the  power  of  the  Post." 

"I'll  say,  said  Riley.  They  all  laughed. 

Paskiewicz  explained  that  the  joke  was 
on  the  entire  class.  They  were  amused 
by  a  lesson  they'd  learned.  They  had  come 
out  to  Indianapolis  determined  to  attack 
the  legendary  "king-making,"  the  bogey- 
man of  behind-the-scenes  manipulating 
which,  many  non-Legionnaires  had  told 
them,  was  the  earmark  of  the  Legion  and 
made  its  status  as  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  war  veterans  questionable. 

"The  very  first  day  we  began  to  learn 
all  manner  of  things  about  the  Legion 
service  programs,  and  about  the  power  of 
the  Posts  to  initiate  national  policy.  What 
struck  us  was  that  we  hadn't  learned  all 
these  things  in  our  Posts.  Every  time  we 
went  hog-wild  demanding  national  action 
on  this  or  that  we  were  told  that  such 
proposals  originate  at  home. 

"On  the  second  day  we  were  giving  the 
national  executives  merry  hell  for  failing 
to  whip  the  Posts  up  to  make  them  exer- 
cise their  powers  to  the  limit.  We  needled 
the  national  officers  and  demanded  that 
they  stir  the  Posts  up,  lead  them. 

"They  answered  us  by  saying  that  the 
Posts,  Districts  and  Departments  run 
themselves  and  make  their  own  decisions, 
that  the  entire  structure  of  the  Legion 
places  the  initiative  in  the  Posts,  and  that 
the  duty  of  the  national  officers  is  to  fol- 
low the  policies  laid  down  by  the  national 
membership  back  in  their  home  towns. 

"We  suddenly  saw  ourselves  in  a  very- 
funny  light,"  said  Jack  Paskiewicz.  "We 
had  come  out  here  with  chips  on  our 


shoulders — ready  to  fight  for  more  democ- 
racy in  the  Legion.  Without  our  realizing 
it,  our  impatience  for  action  put  us  in  the 
position  of  demanding  a  dictatorship. 

"But  the  national  executives,  whom  we 
proposed  to  make  dictators,  kicked  us  in 
the  pants  and  told  us  to  go  back  to  our 
Posts  and  tell  our  fellow  members  that 
they  alone  have  the  power  to  set  whatever 
course  they  wish  the  Legion  to  follow." 

T'HAT  was  about  the  last  thing  the  five 

young  Legionnaires  agreed  on  right  from 
the  start.  They  got  themselves  in  a  muddle 
on  the  very  next  point.  Riley  began  it  by 
saying  that  young  Legionnaires  want  more 
voice  in  forming  national  Legion  policy. 
Lewis  agreed  and  said  that  in  particular 
the  Legion  ought  to  be  more  outspoken 
on  controversial  matters  of  national  im- 
portance. Cartmell  looked  as  if  he  were 
going  to  argue  with  them,  but  held  his 
peace  for  a  moment,  and  Clark  wasn't  sure 
the  Legion  ought  to  be  outspoken  on 
everything,  but  it  should  certainly  assume 
a  positive  position  on  all  matters  of  na- 
tional importance.  All  of  them  appeared  in 
agreement  on  these  things  until  Cartmell 
said:  "No,  I  won't  go  along  with  you,  the 
way  you've  said  that. 

"Younger  Legionnaires  could  have  the 
complete  voice  in  national  policy  right 
now,"  he  said,  "for  they  have  the  majority 
vote  in  nearly  every  Post  in  the  country. 
Fortunately,  Paul  Griffith  was  right,  we 
don't  divide  up  into  young  vs.  old. 

"The  really  important  business  of  the 
Legion  is  veterans'  service.  Today  the 
bulk  of  that  service  is  service  to  young 
veterans,  and  the  older  men  still  do  most 
of  the  work.  The  youngsters  haven't 
ganged  up  on  them  and  voted  them  out  of 
office  because  the  older  men  are  giving 
their  time  and  experience  to  help  younger 
veterans,  and  who  are  the  youngsters  that 
are  going  to  quarrel  with  that? 

"As  far  as  veterans'  service  is  concerned 
we  have  the  voice,  and  we  are  lending  it  in 
support  of  the  experienced  old  timers.  In 
addition  to  the  voice  which  we  have  we 
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BAUER  &  BLACK 

PAR*  SUPPORTER 

NEW  FEATURES  for  greater  comfort 
and  protection.  New  all- 
elastic  Par  Supporter:  6- 
inch  waistband  supports 
back  and  abdomen;  spe- 
cial tubular  leg  bands 
won't  crease,  curl,  roil;  self-adjusting 
fly-front  pouch  !  So  comfortable  you  forget 
you  have  a  supporter  on!  Ask  for  new  Par! 

Pal*  all-elastic  Supporter  has  3-inch 
extra-long-stretch  waistband,  soft,  knitted 

pOUch.  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

PAR  $2.00  -  PAL  $1.50 
AT  ALL  STORES 

Division  of 
The  Kendall  Company,  Chicago 


PARI- 

SUPPORTER 


Boots 


Paratroopers  .  .  .  ex-para- 
troopers . . .  sportsmen  ! ! ! 
Here  are  your  boots.  For 
duty,  for  dress,  or  for  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  hiking  and  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  use.  The 
famous  soft,  comfortable 
and  very  rugged  boots 
worn  by  paratroopers 
during  the  warare  now 
available  in  two  styles 
. .  .  one  military,  the 
other,  civilian  .  . 
both  similar  in  con* 
struction,  design 
and  high  qual- 
ity standards. 


sizes 
4— 13J-2; 
widths  from 
AA— EEE. 
Not  Government  Surplus  Stock 

Paratroop  Jump  Boots 

The  same  boots  worn  by  Paratroopers  dur- 
ing war.  Comes  in  tan  elk  finish. 

Paratroop  Hunting  Boots 

Same  features  as  Paratroop  Jump  Boots, 
only  made  in  heavy-oiled  waterproof  elk 
finish.   


CORCORAN  INC,  STOUGHTON,  MASS. 

Send  pair  of  Paratroop  Jump  Boots  

Hunting  Boots  :  

Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order_ 

for  $9.87.  I  will  pay  postage  C.O.D. 

Name  


Address. 


Size  and  width  wanted- 
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VETS! 


HONORABLE 


Genuine 

STERLING  SILVER 

Gold  Finish 


DISCHARGE  RING 

HERE'S  A  VALUE!  Handsome,  hefty  Genuine 
Sterling  Silver  HONORABLE  DISCHARGE  RING, 
yellow  gold  finish,  for  only  $1.98  plus  tax.  Beautiful 
Discharge  Emblem  on  handsome  scrolled  mounting. 
A  magnificent  ring  you'll  wear  for  life. 
CCUfl  Mfl  MflUrV  Mail  your  name,  address. 
QLIlU  nil  lYIUllLI  and ringsize today. Your 
Genuine  Sterling  Gold  Finish  Discharge  Ring  will  be 
sent  to  you  AT  ONCE.  Pay  your  postman  only  $1.98 
plus  tax  and  postage.  Wear  the  ring  10  days,  and  if 
not  delighted,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded at  once.  Yes,  your  satisfaction  guaranteed ! 
ORDER  TODAY.  Send  strip  of  paper  for  size. 
CHARLES  STEWART,  616  Walnut  St. 
Dept.  M-200  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


For  quick  energy  and  taste 
.  thrill,  eat  Vita-Sert  Vitamin 
Chocolate  Bar. 


do  you  WORRY! 

I  ABOUT 

RUPTURE 


Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can  help 
you?  Try  a  Brooks  Pat- 
ented Air  Cushion.  This 
marvelous  appliance  for 
most  forms  of  reducible) 
rupture  is  GUARAN-f 
TEED  to  bring  YOU 
heavenly  comfort  and 
security— day  and  night 
— at  worK  and  at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH- 
ING! Thousands  happy.  Light,  neat- fitting.  No 
hard  pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write 
for  Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no- risk  trial  order 
plan,  and  proof  of  results.  All  Correspondence 
Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  303  C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


REGULATION  MEDALS  AND  RIBBONS 

We  stock  all  the  ribbons  and  medals  issued  by  the 
United  States  since  1862;  also  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  As  you  are  entitled  to  wear  ribbons 
that  you  may  have  lost  or  worn  out  I  am  authorized 
by  the  War  Department  to  furnish  these  items.  All 
articles  of  military  and  naval  insignia  stocked.  We 
offer  to  (veterans  only)  a  chart  of  182  ribbons  in 
full  color  for  $.25  cash  (credit  of  this  amount  is  al- 
lowed on  first  order).  Every  veterans'  post  should 
have  one  of  these  ch-rts  framed. 

GEORGE  W.  STUDLEY 

P    O.   Box  396  Avon.  N.  Y. 


BASEBALL,  UNIFORMS 

FOR  TEAMS— DIRECT  FROM  MFR. 


Write  now  for  illustrated  circular  of 
complete  Uniforms,  Team  Jackets, 
Award  Sweaters  and  Letters. 


INWOOD 


SPORTING  GOODS  CORP. 

Dept.  A 
4425  Bway.,  N.  Y.  34,  N 
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ought  to  get  to  work  (and  I  think  most  of 
us  are)  and  assume  more  of  the  responsi- 
bility, for  most  veterans  who  require  help 
are  of  our  generation  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
older  fellows  to  take  most  of  the  jobs  as 
quickly  as  we  can  qualify  ourselves." 

"How  about  taking  a  stand  on  national 
issues?"  Riley  asked  him. 

"WHAT  you're  asking,"  Cartmell  ex- 
"  "  plained  "is  that  the  Legion  claim  that 
all  war  veterans  see  alike  on  every  national 
issue.  It's  not  true,  so  why  force  the  Le- 
gion overboard  willy-nilly?  Let's  take  each 
issue  as  it  comes,  and  take  a  position  only 
when  Legionnaires  are  overwhelmingly  of 
one  sentiment.  I'm  glad  we  keep  our  hands 
clean  of  a  lot  of  national  controversies. 
That's  what  has  kept  us  a  genuine  veter- 
ans' organization  for  a  generation.  When 
a  resolution  passes  our  National  Conven- 
tion you  know  it  is  a  measure  of  general, 
rather  than  partisan  opinion. 

"Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  stands  the 
Legion  has  taken  in  the  past.  Last  October 
the  convention  in  San  Francisco  called 
for  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes.  Large  sections  of  Amer- 
icans can  be  classed  ac  pro-labor  or  anti- 


labor,  and  those  same  sections  are  repre- 
sented within  the  American  Legion — but 
it  would  have  been  a  sad  day  if  we,  as  a 
veterans'  organization,  had  come  out  in 
favor  of  or  against  either.  Nevertheless 
the  labor-management  strife  was  threat- 
ening the  welfare  of  the  country  and  it 
was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Legion 
that  it  be  made  a  fair  fight,  and  that  inno- 
cent bystanders  be  protected. 

"I  think  that  under  the  present  set-up 
of  the  Legion  we  always  do  take  a  fair 
and  positive  stand — when  the  national  wel- 
fare appears  endangered. 

"In  any  event,  each  one  of  us  can  pro- 
pose anything  he  wishes  on  the  floor  of 
his  Post,  and  if  the  sentiment  is  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  membership,  that 
proposal  will  go  all  the  way  and  emerge 
as  National  Legion  policy.  If  it  isn't  the 
general  sentiment  you  have  no  business 
insisting  the  Legion  adopt  it." 

Cartmell's  colleagues  grinned. 

"If  there's  anything  we've  learned  here 
it  is  that  the  Post  is  the  place  to  start 
things  humming,"  said  Jack  Paskiewicz. 
"I  move  we^stand  corrected  by  Cartmell." 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

THE  END 


BUCK   BOSWORTH   RIDES  AGAIN 


(Continued  from  page  16) 
else.  For  instance,  it  says  on  the  jacket  of 
one  of  these  treatises:  "Ever  since  the  jeep 
first  made  its  appearance  in  this  war,  its 
sprightly  antics  have  tickled  the  American 
funnybone." 

Nellie's  antics  are  nothing  if  not  spright- 
ly. But  if  you  are  an  old  jeep  rider— and 
all  jeep  riders  grow  old  pretty  fast — you 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  your  funny- 
bone  is  not  in  your  elbow  at  all,  but  lower 
down. 

TM-9-803  is  divided  into  sections,  such 
as  IV — "Operation  under  unusual  condi- 
tions." That  should  have  covered  the  oper- 
ation I  performed  on  Nellie  under  very  un- 
usual conditions,  indeed,  when  I  had  to 
remove  her  automatic  windshield  wiper 
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during  a  Nebraska  snowstorm.  But  it 
didn't.  If  yi  i  drive  a  jeep,  you  have  to 
write  your  own  book. 

I  am  writing  it  now,  with  an  eye  to  the 
automobile  ads  and  the  claims  set  forth  by 
the  manufacturers  of  luxury  cars.  Let  us 
examine  these  to  see  what  the  jeep  has, 
and  what  it  needs  in  the  way  of  improved 
design. 

You  hear  a  lot  about  Knee  Action  in  the 
better  class  limousines.  Ha.  Nellie  has 
more  Knee  Action  in  a  mile  than  one  of 
them  has  in  a  thousand.  In  Nellie,  my 
knees  are  strategically  placed  under  my 
chin,  ready  to  knock  me  out  when  we  hit 
the  first  good  bump.  You  read  about  Wide 
Angle  Visibility.  A  jeep  is  all  angles  and 
visibility.  The  angles  are  in  your  ribs,  and 
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if  you  keep  your  eye  to  the  road  you  can 
see  the  nail  at  the  instant  it  punctures  any 
one  of  your  four  tires. 

"Into  nowhere,"  one  advertisement  says, 
"vanishes  the  smoke  of  your  cigarette,  the 
moisture  of  your  breath."  They  call  this  a 
Conditioned  Air  ride. 

Those  are  pale  and  weasel  words,  not  to 
be  applied  to  Nellie,  my  jeep.  If  the  Willys 
people  ever  hire  me  to  write  advertising 
copy  for  them,  it  will  go  something  like 
this:  "Into  nowhere  vanishes  your  hat,  and 
the  spare  shirt  you  are  carrying  in  the 
back  end  is  as  evanescent  as  the  smoke  of 
your  cigarette.  A  jeep  ride  is  fresh,  invig- 
orating, and  free  from  the  menace  of  ex- 
haust poisons.  Feel  the  wind  and  the  top 
in  your  hair!  Drive  a  jeep  across  country, 
and  you'll  never  drive  anything  else!" 

You  hear  about  Fewer  Engine  Revolu- 
tions Per  Mile,  Super  Alloy  Pistons.  Bal- 
anced Carburetion,  and  such  things.  So 
what?  There  are  more  revolutions  per  mile 
under  Nellie's  hood  than  in  fifty  years  of 
South  American  history.  You  never  know 
when  she  is  plotting  a  new  revolution.  As 
for  those  other  things,  I  wouldn't  know.  I 
have  never  looked  under  her  hood,  because 
I  respect  her  rights  to  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy. 

1>ut  I  would  like  to  see  certain  improve- 
ments  made  in  the  jeeps  of  the  future. 
Blowtorches  ought  to  be  mounted  just  out- 
side the  windshield,  to  keep  the  glass  from 
icing  up  in  snowstorms.  Everybody  knows 
the  driver  of  a  jeep  suffers  less  from 
fatigue  than  any  of  his  passengers,  because 
he  can  lean  on  the  wheel.  It  follows,  then, 
that  each  passenger  should  have  his  own 
steering  wheel.  Scientists  who  are  current- 
ly striving  to  harness  atomic  energy  for 
industrial  use  are  overlooking  another 
great  field:  surely  they  could  harness  the 
typhoons,  williwaws  and  siroccos  that  al- 
ways blow  around  a  jeep  when  it  is  on  the 
road,  thus  converting  it  to  a  wind  wagon. 
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And  a  jeep  needs  several  signs  painted 
on  it,  to  save  the  driver  from  having  to 
answer  a  lot  of  silly  questions.  These  ought 
to  read: 

Yes,  I  like  it. 

Bought  it  through  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration. 

Seven  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  gallon. 
Yes. 

No,  does  yours? 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  I  don't  like  Nellie, 
because  I  do,  even  though  she  loves  to 
throw  rocks  at  her  own  windshield  in  hope 
of  hitting  me.  That  is  just  a  bit  of  play- 
fulness on  her  part;  she  is  a  spirited  ani- 
mal, and  still  somewhat  untamed.  She  is 
no  huge  and  impersonal  limousine,  sub- 
ject to  the  ills  that  follow  fine  blood  lines, 
but  rugged  and  intimate  and  warmly  com- 
mon. She  scorns  such  things  as  coats  of 
arms  and  titles  wrought  in  chromium.  She 
resented  that  sissy  automatic  windshield 
wiper,  and  I  know  if  I  were  to  present  her 
with  a  spotlight,  or  a  two-toned  horn,  she 
would  get  her  tail  over  the  dashboard  and 
do  something  drastic.  All  she  asks  is  a 
coarse  diet  that  doesn't  contain  too  many 
octane  vitamins,  and  an  occasional  kindly 
pat  on  her  backsides.  If  she  succeeds  in 
hitting  me  with  a  chunk  of  asphalt,  or 
pitches  me  off  on  a  lonely  road,  it  is  only 
because  she  is  given  to  sprightly  antics — ■ 
as  the  book  says.  And  she  funs  the  better 
for  it,  afterward. 

I'll  whistle  her  up  to  the  door  any  day, 
now,  and  tell  her  we  are  starting  home. 
She'll  put  on  speed  when  headed  for  the 
barn,  just  as  any  intelligent  horse  does.  It 
pleases  her  to  know  that  when  the  road 
jolts  her  frame,  it  jolts  mine,  and  that 
when  cold  winds  whistle  around  her,  they 
are  blowing  down  my  neck. 

A  jeep  is  just  the  vehicle  for  a  man  of 
my  kidney  (I  think  I  have  one  left). 

THE  END 
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Nelson  Davis,  Newspaper  Route  Man, 
Now  Assistant  Manager  Although  He 
Knew  Nothing  About  Hotel  Work 

"I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  hard,  monotonous  work,  long 
hours,  poor  pay.  Then  I  answered 
a  Lewis  advertisement  and  shortly  afterwards 
enrolled.  Soon  after  graduation,  the  Lewis  School 
placed  me  in  a  fine  Pennsylvania  hotel.  Later  the 
manager  asked  me  to  go  to  Miami  to  take  a 
similar  position.  Now  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
cafeteria  of  a  large  industrial  plant.  Lewis  Train- 
ing did  it  all." 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Thousands  of  Lewis-trained  men  and  women  win- 
ning success  and  a  sound,  substantial  future  in  the 
colorful  hotel,  club  and  institutional  field.  They  are 
making  good  as  Managers,  Assistant  Managers, 
Stewards,  Hostesses,  Executive  Housekeepers  and 
in  55  other  types  of  well-paid  positions.  Not  only 
has  this  fascinating  business  been  breaking  records, 
but  authorities  agree  the  greatest  travel  boom  in  his- 
tory is  now  under  way.  The  demand  for  trained  men 
and  women,  therefore,  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

Previous  experience  proved  unnecessary  in  this 
business  where  you  are  not  dropped  because  you 
are  over  40.  Good  grade  school  education,  plus 
Lewis  Training,  qualifies  you  at  home,  in  spare 
time.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
and  mail  this  ad  TODAY  for  Free  Book  which  tells 
how  you  are  registered  free  of  extra  cost  in  Lewis 
National  Placement  Service. 
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Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 

Room  LD-4785     Washington  7,  D.C, 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEAR 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  1 5 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffinesa 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50 
years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  your,  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


.  leeping  giant  - 

earn  how  to  release  your  unused  forces. 
Now  ready — practical  reading-coarse  in 
everyday  psychology.  Teaches  you  self- 
mastery,  influencing  others,  gettirur 
ahead,  etc.  Written  by  34  psychologists. 
Success-Catalog  sent  Free.  NelsonCo. 
1139  S.  Wabash.  Dept.  83.   Chicago  6. 

I  Complete  HOME-STUDY 

I  COURSES  and  self  -  instrac- 
I  tion  textbooks,  slightly  used. 
I  Rented,  sold,  exchanged.  All 
I  subjects.  100%  satisfaction. 
I  Cash  paid  for  used  courses. 
I  Full  details  &  100-page  illus- 
1 1 rated  bargain  catalog  FREE* 
Write  NELSON  CO., 1139  S.Wabash,  Dept.  83,     Chicago  5«  111. 


Relieve  IT  I'll 
Misery  of  1 1  bn 

)  Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  pimples — other  itch- 
ing troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bot- 
tle proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 
Fj^^  JjtL  y°urci™sff>st  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


Boyhood  Ambition 

The  other  night  at  our  Post  meeting  one 
of  the  members,  a  lawyer,  was  making 
a  speech. 

"When  a  boy,"  he  cleared  his  throat;  "I 
wanted  above  all  else  to  be  a  pirate." 

From  the  back  of  the  hall  came  this 
retort : 

"You're  lucky.  Not  everyone  gets  to  re- 
alize his  ambition." — By  Daniel  F.  Lindsay 

April  Fool! 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announces 
that  henceforth  cocktails  will  be  served 
before  evening  mess  on  all  naval  vessels 
at  sea. 

An  automobile,  complete  with  bumpers, 
hub  caps,  back  seat  and  heater,  has  just 
been  delivered  to  a  customer  in  Boston. 
He  received  his  car  the  same  day  the 
order  was  placed. 

Construction  work  on  four  race  tracks 
has  been  halted  and  the  materials  ordered 
used  exclusively  for  veterans  housing. 

Joseph  Stalin,  who  was  recently  offered 
the  atomic  bomb  secret,  has  requested 
that,  in  the  interest  of  permanent  peace, 
it  be  held  exclusively  by  the  United  States. 

A  white  fence  has  been  discovered  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  which  "Kilroy  Was  Here" 
has  never  been  written. 

The  very  latest  thing  in  fountain  pens  is 
now  on  the  market.  It  blurs  under  water. 

Dick  Tracy  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet 
in  last  Sunday's  comic  section.  As  a  result, 
the  strip  will  have  to  be  discontinued. 

A  vacationist  reports  that  hotel  rooms  in 
Miami  have  risen  to  the  unprecedented 
price  of  $3.50  per  day. — By  Jack  Cluett 


DETAIL 

When  Brigadier  General  Emmett  (Rosy) 
O'Donnell  was  a  squadron  commander  at  a 
field  in  Michigan  he  asked  a  hard-bitten, 
grizzled  Army  sergeant  to  look  after  a  plot 
of  grass  in  front  of  the  administration 
building. 

The  sergeant  promptly  appointed  a  pri- 
vate to  water  the  plot  each  afternoon  at 
three. 

One  day,  during  a  terrific  thunderstorm, 
the  sergeant  stormed  into  the  barracks  and 
caught  the  private  doing  bunk  fatigue. 

"It's  3  o'clock,"  roared  the  sergeant. 
"And  you're  supposed  to  be  out  there 
watering  the  grass." 

"But,  sergeant,"  the  private  pleaded, 
"look  at  the  thunderstorm." 

"That's  no  damn  excuse,"  the  sergeant 
bellowed.  "Haven't  you  got  a  raincoat?" 
— By  Stanley  G.  Grayovski 

Remember  the  Maine? 

Forty-seven  years  after  David  J.  Sulli- 
van. 73.  applied  for  travel  pay  and  sub- 
sistence owed  to  him  as  a  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  soldier,  he  received  $447.49. 
Declared  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  resident: 
"T  had  a  feeling  all  along  that  they'd  come 
through." — By  Harold  Heifer. 

On  the  Double 

Illustrating  the  speed  with  which  our 
discharged  servicemen  operate,  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  likes  to  tell  this  story: 

The  beribboned  son  arrived  home,  and 
his  father  took  him  aside  almost  immedi- 
ately. "Son,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "I'd  like 


for  you  to  drop  in  at  the  garage  and  see 
your  old  boss  when  you  have  time.  And  I'd 
like  for  you  to  see  your  grandmother.  She's 
prayed  for  you  every  night  you've  been 
away.  Then,  I  suppose,  you'll  want  to  visit 
with  your  girl  friend,  Mary." 

"Oh,  I  took  care  of  all  that!"  announced 
the  young  man.  "On  the  way  up  from  the 
station!" 

His  father  expressed  surprise,  and  the 
son  explained: 

"Saw  my  old  boss,  and  didn't  like  the 
job  he  offered  me.  So  I  bought  the  lot 
across  the  street  from  the  old  garage — to 
start  my  own  place.  Then  I  went  to  the 
bank,  the  city  hall,  and  then  to  Grand- 
ma's." 

"And  what  about  Mary?"  asked  the 
father. 

"Oh,  she  wasn't  home.  So  I  married  her 
kid  sister  and  left  her  at  Grandma's. " — 
By  Tom  Gootee 

•    •  • 

From  Fort  Sheridan  comes  the  report 
that  an  MP  who  had  been  sent  to  pick  up 
an  AWOL  soldier  had  gone  AWOL. 


2  |  □  D  l 


"Doesn't  that  guy  remind 
you  of  Fred?" 

American  Legion  Magazine  John  Art  Sibley 


We  Applaud 

A  lot  of  post-prandial  speeches 
Are  worthy  in  many  respects, 
But  the  speech  after  dinner  that's  always 
a  winner, 

Is:  "Waiter,  give  me  both  the  checks!" 

5.  Omar  Barker 

Conditioned  Reflex 

The  ship's  gunner  was  home  on  leave, 
sitting  peacefully  before  the  kitchen 
fireplace  with  the  family  cat.  His  wife  had 
some  shopping  to  do,  and  before  she  left 
she  warned  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  fire. 

But  the  gunner  fell  asleep. 

Cat  in  lap,  two  hours  passed.  And  the 
fire  died. 

When  his  wife  returned,  she  took  one 
look  at  the  cold  fireplace  and  ranted: 
"Fire!" 

The  startled  husband  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  grabbed  the  cat  by  the  tail,  tore  open 
the  oven  door,  rammed  the  cat  inside, 
slammed  the  door,  stood  at  attention,  and 
shouted:  "Number  Two  Gun  ready!" — 
By  Tom  Gootee 


"That  Pony  Express  just  don't  stop  for  anything" 

American  legion  Magazine  Frank  Owen 
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smooth  lines  For  quality  supreme,  latest  styling" 
and  intrinsic  value  look  for  the  Trumpeter  label. 


.  A 


It's  your  assurance  of  clothes  that  are  as  modern  as  tomorrow  .  . 
it's  your  symbol  of  fine  craftsmanship— traditionally 
famous  in  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes  for  sixty  years. 


HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 

60TH  YEAR  OF  MAKING  CLOTHES  WITH  THAT  MADE-FOR-YOU  LOOK 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Experience  taught  millions  the 
differences  in  cigarette  quality! 


YourT-Zone 
will  tell  you,.. 

TforTaste... 
T-forThcoat.. 

-fhafs  ywr  proving 
ground  -ftr  any  dpretfe,. 
See  if  Camels  don't 
su'fr  yourT-Zont 
-to  a  T. 


Result:  Many  millions  more  people 
found  that  they  liked  Camels  best. 

IT'S  ONLY  a  memory  now,  the  war  cigarette  shortage. 
But  it  was  during  that  shortage  that  people  found  them- 
selves comparing  brands  whether  they  intended  to  or  not. 

And  millions  more  people  found  that  the  rich,  full 
flavor  of  Camel's  superb  blend  of  choice  tobaccos  suited 
their  Taste  to  a  "T."  And  that  their  Throats  welcomed 
the  kind  of  cool  mildness  Camels  deliver. 

Thus  the  demand  for  Camels  .  .  .  always  great .  . .  grew 
greater  still ...  so  great  that  today  more  people  are  smok- 
ing Camels  than  ever  before. 

But.  no  matter  how  great  the  demand,  this  you  can  be 
sure  of: 

Camel  quality  is  not  to  be  tampered  with.  Only  choice 
tobaccos,  properly  aged,  and  blended  in  the  time-honored 
Camel  way,  are  used  in  Camels. 


According  to  a  recent  Nationwide  survey: 

More  Doctors 
smoke  Camels 

t/tan  any  other  cigarette 

When  three  independent  research  organizations 
asked  113,597  doctors —  What  cigarette  do  you 
smoke,  Doctor?—  the  brand  named  most  was  Camel! 


